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INKLUSIVES PRATERITUM IM GOTISCHEN 


1. Nach Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch (5. und 6. 
neubearbeitete Auflage, Heidelberg 1920) ($299, Anmerkung 1) 
wird das erzihlende Prisens der griechischen Vorlage im 
Gotischen in der Regel mit einem Priteritum iibersetzt. In einer 
zweiten Anmerkung stellt Streitberg ausserdem noch fest, dass 
auch abgesehen vom erzihlenden Prisens in einigen Fallen ein 
Prisens der Vorlage durch das Priteritum wiedergegeben wird. 
Als einziges Beispiel wird Joh. 14,9 angefiihrt, wo ein got. was 
anstelle eines griech. elui steht. 

2. Die Falle, auf die Streitberg in der zweiten Anmerkung 
anspielt, sind nicht alle gleicher Art. Da sind zunichst Matth. 
6,2 und Matth. 6,16, wo in beiden Fillen das griech. aréxovaer 
rov wo Bdv airay “‘sie haben ihren Lohn dahin”’ mit got. andnemun 
mizdon seina iibersetzt wird. Hier hat das Prit. andnemun die 
gleiche Bedeutung wie in Matth. 6,5 das Pris. haband, das auch 
griech. dréxovo. wiedergibt (got. haband misdon seina=griech. 
aréxove: tov yicbdv airav). Got. andnemun hat in den beiden 
angefiihrten Belegen priisentische Bedeutung nach Art eines 
Priterito-Prisens. Ahnlich ist wohl auch Joh. 6,42 zu beurteilen, 
wo got. kunbedum fiir griech. otdayer steht. Die Stelle lautet im 
Griechischen: o’x odrés tori "Inaois 6 buds "Iwojy, od jyets oldaper 
rov mwartpa xal riy pnrépa; “Ist nicht dieser Jesus der Sohn 
Josephs, dessen Vater und Mutter wir kennen?” und auf 
Gotisch: miu sa ist Jesus sa sunus Josefis, bizei weis kunbedum 
attan jah aipein? Vielleicht aber gehért dieses Beispiel auch 
schon in die Gruppe, die ich im 4. Abschnitt bespreche. Bei Joh. 
6,32 findet sich einmal got. gaf fiir griech. dé5wxevy und dann 
nachher noch einmal fiir griech. didwow. 

3. Eine zweite Gruppe bilden einige Fille, wo ein griech. 
Partizip des Prisens im Gotischen durch einen Relativsatz mit 
dem Verb im Prateritum wiedergegeben wird. Ich méchte hier 
auf Joh. 6,33 und Joh. 6,50 verweisen, wo griech. 6 xaraBaivwy éx 
oipavod mit got. saei atstaig us himina bezw. griech. 6 éx rov 
oipavol xaraSairwy mit got. saei us himina atstaig tibersetzt ist. 
Anderseits steht got. saei us himina atstaig bei Joh. 6,58 fiir ein 
griech. Partizip des Aorists, nimlich 6 é« rov oipavov xaraBés, 
wahrend dieselbe Aoristkonstruktion bei Joh. 6,51 auf Got. 
lautet: sa us himina gumana, also mit einem Partizip der Ver- 
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494 Senn 
gangenheit, hingegen bei Joh. 6,41 (6 xaraBas éx rou obpavov) sa 
atsteigands us himina. 

4. Solche Fille diirfen nicht ausser Acht gelassen werden, 
wenn man iiber das Verhiltnis des Ubersetzers zum Original ein 
Urteil fallen will. Schon die bisher angefiihrten Beispiele lassen 
eine bestimmte Selbstindigkeit Ulfilas seiner Vorlage gegen- 
iiber erkennen. Diese Selbstindigkeit tritt noch deutlicher in 
Erscheinung, wenn wir uns zur nichsten Gruppe von Beispie- 
len wenden. Zu ihnen gehért auch die oben (Abschnitt 1) 
nach Streitberg zitierte Stelle aus Joh. 14,9. Sie lautet: swalaud 
melis mip izwis was, jah ni ufkunpes mik, Filippu? “So 
lange bin ich schon bei euch, und du hast micht nicht 
erkannt, Philipp?”’ Griech.: rogotrov xpévov ped” dyav eye, xal 
oix éyvwxas we, Pierre; Genau gleich geartete Beispiele finden 
sich noch Markus 8,2 und Lukas 15,29. 

Mk. 8,2: ju dagans pbrins mip mis wes un “schon drei Tage 
harren sie bei mir aus’ =griech. #5n tjpépa rpeis T poo pé - 
vouvugly por. 

Lk. 15,29: sai, swa filu jere skalkinoda pus, jah ni 
hwanhun anabusn peina ufariddja “‘Siehe, so viele Jahre diene 
ich dir und habe nie dein Gebot iibertreten’” =griech. lédod 
rogaita érn dovdebw gor kal oldérore EvToAHY Gov Tap7nAOor. 

Es ist zu beachten, dass in diesen drei Fillen das Deutsche 
(und die meisten modernen europiischen Sprachen, z.B. Fran- 
zésisch und Litauisch) in Ubereinstimmung mit dem Griechischen 
gegen das Gotische die Priisensform aufweist. Hingegen hat das 
moderne Englische in solchen Fallen das (zusammengesetzte) 
Perfekt. Es ist klar, dass in diesen Fallen der gotische Ubersetzer 
sich bewusst von der sprachlichen Formulierung seiner grie- 
chischen Vorlage frei machte und seinem eigenen Sprachgefiihl 
folgte, somit “idiomatisches Gotisch” schrieb. Das muss ihm 
als eine umso gréssere Leistung angerechnet werden, als die 
andern germanischen Ubersetzungen' wenigstens in diesem 
Punkte keine solche Freiziigigkeit zeigen. Aus O. Jespersen, A 
Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles IV (Heidel- 
berg 1931) S. 58 [4.7(1)] kénnen wir sehen, dass noch die 
englische Bibeliibersetzung von 1611 sich sklavisch an die 
1 Wie Herr Werking, ein Schiiler von mir, beobachtet hat, macht hierin 


Luthers Bibeliibersetzung eine Ausnahme, indem dort die gleiche Konstruktion 
gebraucht wird wie im Neuenglischen. 
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fremdsprachige Vorlage hielt (Lk. 15,29: Loe, these many yeeres 
do I serue thee) und erst die Ubersetzung des 20. Jahrhunderts 
die echt englische Ausdrucksweise gefunden hat (look at all the 
years I have been serving you). Anderseits findet sich 
die modernenglische Konstruktion regelmissig in der Sprache 
Shakespeares.? 

5. In seinem Einleitungsparagraphen zur Syntax stellte 
Streitberg (a.a.O. §234,2) die methodologische Forderung auf, 
dass man bei der Beurteilung dessen, was als echt germanisch 
zu betrachten ist, besonders auf jene Fille achten miisse, wo 
die gotische Konstruktion in irgendeinem Punkte von der 
griechischen abweicht, da allein diese Abweichungen uns den 
Schliissel zum Verstindnis der wahren gotischen Syntax geben. 
In den drei hier in Abschnitt 4 vorgelegten Beispielen haben wir 
nun diese Forderung auf geradezu ideale Weise erfiillt. Diese drei 
Fille, wo ein gotisches Priteritum nicht nur gegen ein grie- 
chisches, sondern auch egen ein (modern)deutsches Prisens 
steht, gehéren zusammen. Wir haben hier Fille von der Art, wie 
sie O. Jespersen a.a.O. IV, S. 56 ff. behandelt unter dem Titel 
“Inclusive time and connected phenomena.” Die Bezeichnung 
“inclusive time’? wird von Jespersen gebraucht, wenn eine 
Aussage, die eine bestimmte Dauer angibt, gleichzeitig zum 
Ausdruck bringt, dass die in Frage kommende Handlung oder 
der Zustand an dem durch den Satz angegebenen Zeitpunkt 
noch andauert (bzw. andauerte oder andauern wird). Im 
deutschen Satze ich wohne hier seit 1930, der auf English lauten 
muss J have lived here since 1930, sind zwei Zeitangaben enthal- 
ten, nimlich der gegenwiartige Zeitpunkt und die Zeitdauer von 
1930 bis jetzt. In solchen Fallen hat das Deutsche® (auch das 
Franzésische) das einfache Prisens, das Englische hingegen das 
Perfekt. So ein Tempus nennt dann Jespersen “‘inklusives 
Priisens.’’ Daneben hat er dann auch ein “inklusives Priteri- 
tum” und ein “inklusives Futurum”’ im Englischen festgestellt. 
In allen Fallen sind aber diese inklusiven Tempora im Eng- 
lischen umschriebene Zeiten. 

6. Nach den oben angefiihrten drei Beispielen stimmt das 
Gotische insofern mit dem Englischen iiberein, als es im Gegen- 


*Vgl. W. Franz, Shakespeare-Grammatik. 3. Aufl. (Heidelberg 1924), S. 
516. 


* Vgl. aber Fussnote 1. 
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satz zum Neuhochdeutschen das “‘inklusive Prisens” Jespersens 
nicht mit einem einfachen Prisens bezeichnet. Es unterscheidet 
sich aber wiederum vom Englischen dadurch, dass es nicht eine 
zusammengesetzte Vergangenheit, sondern das einfache Pri- 
teritum dazu verwendet. Es ist wohl anzunehmen, dass das 
Gotische in diesem Falle dem Englischen gegeniiber die Altere 
Ausdrucksweise besitzt. Aber in dieser ailtern Ausdrucksweise 
finden wir keine Spur von Prisens, sondern nur eine nackte 
Priteritalform. Daher ist der von Jespersen gepriigte Ausdruck 
“inklusives Priasens’ dafiir nicht zu gebrauchen, wihrend 
wiederum Jespersens Ausdruck “inklusives Priteritum”’ etwas 
anderes bedeutet. Ich habe trotzdem den Ausdruck ‘“‘inklusives 
Priiteritum”’ gewihlt, gebe ihm aber eine andere Bedeutung. 
Es ist in formaler Hinsicht ein Priteritum und der Bedeutung 
nach ein “inklusives’”” Tempus, nur dass in diesem Falle eben die 
miteingeschlossene Zeitdauer nachfolgt anstatt vorauszugehen. 
Das gotische inklusive Priteritum entspricht somit dem 
deutschen und englischen inklusiven Prisens, wobei das inklu- 
sive Priisens im Neuhochdeutschen ein einfaches Prisens, im 
Englischen (und bei Luther) hingegen ein zusammengesetztes 
Perfekt ist. 

7. Da wir somit zwischen Englisch und Gotisch eine gewisse 
Art von Ubereinstimmung festgestellt haben, ist wohl an- 
zunehmen, dass auch das Deutsche einmal eine ahnliche Kon- 
struktion gehabt haben muss. Aus dem Mittelhochdeutschen ist 
mir bisher nur eine einzige klare Stelle aufgefallen, u.zw. Nib. 
1147,4: 

ich han erkant von kinde die edelen kiineginne hér, 
was auf Neuhochdeutsch nur heissen kann: “Ich kenne die 
edle, hehre Kénigin von Kind auf.’”’ Wir haben also hier im Mhd. 
die gleiche Konstruktion wie im Englischen. Die Frage wird nun 
von einem meiner Schiiler eingehend untersucht, und seine 
Arbeit hat, wie oben aus Fussnote 1 zu sehen ist, bereits die 
Erkenntnis gezeitigt, dass auch bei Luther Spuren des eng- 
lischen und erwaihnten mhd. Gebrauches zu finden sind. Aus 
meinem eigenen Material méchte ich hier aber doch noch auf 
Gottfrieds Tristan 14839-40 hinweisen: 


daz er mir tezuo lange frist 
durch iuch vil ungenaedic ist. 
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Ohne den Untersuchungen von Herrn Werking vorgreifen zu 
wollen, méchte ich hier doch schon meiner Vermutung Ausdruck 
verleihen, dass sich hier bei Gottfried die lateinische Schulung 
des Dichters erkennen lisst. 

8. Ich habe die gotischen Sprachdenkmiler nach weiteren 
Situationen durchsucht, in denen man diese gleiche Ausdrucks- 
weise erwarten kénnte. Doch fand ich keine weiteren Belege von 
inklusivem Priateritum. Die noch in Frage kommenden Stellen 
sind: Joh. 11,39; Matth. 9,20; Markus 5,25; 9,21; Lukas 8,43; 
18,21. Markus 9,21 stellt sich bei niherer Untersuchung als 
nicht hieher gehérig heraus, weil dort das Moment der Zeitdauer 
fehlt. Ebenso gehért Lukas 18,21 nicht in unsere Studie, da 
schon die griechische Vorlage eine Vergangenheitsform (Aorist) 
aufweist. 

9. Markus 5,25 und Lukas 8,43 sind dem Sinne nach iden- 
tisch: “‘ein Weib, das am Blutflusse litt seit zw6lf Jahren.”’ Hier 
wiirden wir nun im Gotischen eine Art “inklusives Plusquam- 
perfekt”’ erwarten. Aber das griechische Original hat an beiden 
Stellen eine Partizipialkonstruktion, nimlich: odca & pice 
aluaros érn dmdexa oder ahnlich, was im Gotischen an beiden 
Stellen mit wisandei in runa bio pis jera twalif wiedergegeben ist. 
In diesem Fall haben wir es offenbar mit sklavischer Uber- 
setzung zu tun. Eine aihnliche griechische Partizipialkonstruk- 
tion bei Matth. 9,20 ist ebenfalls sklavisch tibertragen. Es 
bleibt nun noch Joh. 11,39: frauja, ju fuls ist; fidurdogs auk ist 
“Herr, er riecht schon; denn er liegt vier Tage” =griech. xipue, 
hén Sfe.-rerapraios yap torw. Hier hat der Ubersetzer es nicht 
gewagt, vom Original so stark abzuweichen und wihlte deshalb 
fiir das griech. Adj. rerapraios die gotische Entsprechung 
fidurdogs, deren Gebrauch aber sicher in diesem Falle schlechtes 
Gotisch war. 

Trotz der sklavischen Ubersetzungen in Markus 5,25, Lukas 
8,43, Matth. 9,20 und Joh. 11,39 sind wir aber doch imstande 
gewesen, aus den Ubersetzungen des Ulfila heraus das eigent- 
liche Wesen der inklusiven Zeitstufen im Gotischen zu erkennen. 


ALFRED SENN 
University of Wisconsin 





A NOTE ON THE ICELANDIC MSS OF 
THE MAGUS SAGA 


Of all the romantic sagas in Iceland, perhaps none has ever 
enjoyed such complete and lasting popularity as the so-called 
Bragda-Magus Saga, or Magus Saga Jarls. Its popularity is 
shown not only by the number of manuscripts extant, but also 
by the existence of two editions by Icelanders, the first that of 
Gunnlaugur pPdérdarson, Copenhagen, 1858, under the title 
“Bragda-Magus saga mid tilheyrandi pdttum” (pp. ii+180, 
8vo.) and the other the popular edition of Pall Eggert Olafson, 
Reykjavik, 1916 (Magus Saga Jarls, 4samt pattum af Hrdlfi 
Skuggafifli, Vilhjalmi Laissyni og Geirardi Vilhjélmssyni= Rid- 
daraségur I). Besides these there is the critical edition by 
Gustaf Cederschiéld, Lund, 1884 in Fornségur Sudrlanda (pp. 
Ixxx—cxxxviii, 1-44).! 

Cederschiéld enumerates (p. civ) thirty-two manuscripts of 
the saga, including four paper ones in Iceland, those belonging 
to the Handritasafn hins Islenska Békmentafélags, numbers 106, 
116, 144 and 173 all quarto. However these are not all. My own 


1 The source of the saga is the medieval French poem “Les quatre fils 
Aymon” (cf. Cederschiéld lxxxii ff.). While it is not my purpose to go into the 
question of the provenance of the story, a few bibliographical indications are not 
out of order here. The identity of the saga with the French poem was first pointed 
out by F. A. Wulff “Notices sur les Sagas de Magus et de Geirard” (Lunds 
Universitets Arskrift x, 1873), containing a complete account of the contents of 
the Norse version (after P6rdarson’s edition) written in French, and thus made 
available to the world of scholarship. Succeeding remarks on the sources are 
those by Gaston Paris, Romania 1v, 474-8 (1875), Hermann Suchier, “Die 
Quellen der M4gus-Saga,”’ Germania xx, 273-91 (1875), Reinhold Kéhler, ‘“‘Zur 
MAgus-saga,”’ Germania xx, 18-27 (1876), Eugétne Kélbing, “Zur dlteren ro- 
mantischen Litteratur im Norden II,” Germania xx1, 359-64 (1876). The best 
general history of the French story abroad is that of Pfaff, Das deutsche Volks- 
buch von den Neymonskindern (Freiburg, 1887), pp. 21-46, on the Norse esp. p. 
26. Further the important studies by L. Jordan, Die Sage von den vier Haimons- 
kindern (Erlangen 1905)= Romanische Forschungen xx, 1-198, and Les quatre 
fils Aimon (Liége, 1906) in Wallonia x1v, No. 10. The Dutch versions are treated 
by Marie Loke, Les versions néerlandlaises de Renaud de Montauban (Toulouse, 
1906). Reference may be made also to the edition of the French poem by F. 
Castets, La chanson des quatre fils Aymon d‘aprés le manuscrit La Valliére, 
Montpellier 1909 (Publications de la société pour V études des langues romanes 
xx). The orthography and diction of various French mss are treated in a 
series of Greifswald doctoral dissertations 1913 ff. 
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investigation of the manuscripts in the Landbékasafn at Reyk- 
javik revealed in all twelve manuscripts of the saga. These are, 
besides those of the Békmentafélag mentioned by Cederschidéld, 
also Bék’f. (= Handritasafn hins Islenska B6kmentafélags) 4to, 
169, Lbs. (=Handritasafn Landbékasafnsins) 4to, 152, 638, 
713, and from the collection known as J. S. the following 4tos, 
623, 625, 631, 8vo, 410. 

These manuscripts represent largely the two versions dis- 
cussed in detail by Cederschiéld (p. cxvii ff.). To the longer 
version belong Lds. 4to, 152, 638, Bék’f. 4to, 116, 144, 169, J. S. 
4to, 623. The shorter version is found in Bék’f. 4to, 106, J. S. 
4to, 625, 631. Besides these two coherent groups there are three 
special versions of the story found in Lbs. 4to, 713, Bék’f. 4to, 
173, J. S. 8vo, 410. 

Of all these the oldest dated ms is Lbs. 152. It is well but not 
artistically written on good paper and in one hand throughout, 
the same hand as that of the ms preceding in the volume (Saga 
af Konrad keisara syni og Robert svtkara) and of that following 
(Lifssaga Esopt). At the end is the notice 


Skrifad efter hendi Sem skrifad var 
Jéns Sol. Steins Anno 1702 


Lbs. 638 is likewise written on good paper and is well pre- 
served. The writer, however, attempted to be artistic, but his 
hand is poor. The title page is beautifully done in red and brown, 
and the first line of every chapter is printed in red. The last 
page bears the notice 


byriud pafi ista November efi endud 17da 
December A° 1799 4 Flankasté3um 4 Midnese 
af G. G. S. 


It is preceded by the “Saga pPorsteins Vikingssonar’”’ and 
followed by “‘Rymur af Clares og Serena.” Both are in the same 
hand as the Magus ms, the former likewise signed G. G. S., the 
latter unsigned. 

B6ék’f. 116, 4to is a poorly written, badly preserved ms, with- 
out any attempt at decoration. Many places are blotted and 
marked out, and the handwriting is cramped and crowded. At 
least three hands are easily recognized. It is undated but prob- 
ably belongs to the first part of the 18th century. Magus saga 
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comes first in the volume and is headed “‘hier Skrifast Sagana 
Bragda-Mafusi med synum pattum.”’ 

B6ék’f. 144, 4to is a well preserved ms. The headings of the 
chapters and the title page are printed with some attempt at 
decoration. The saga is broken off in the middle of chapter 53, 
and the remainder is missing. It comes last in the volume and is, 
like the ms preceding it (Blémsturvallna Saga), written by the 
hand of J(6ni?) Sigurdsyni, ca 1771, at Nydra Skélanesi in 
Vopnafjérdur (cf. Skr4 hrs. Bék’f. p. 65). The entire volume is 
bound in sheepskin with board backs. 

Bok’f. vidbett 169, 4to is a well preserved text, but the hand 
is cramped. The attempts at fancy lettering are awkward and 
show the writer to have had little artistic talent. The heading is: 
Hier skrifast saga af M4use Jalle. At the end is the notice: 
Endud pai 22 December 1785, followed by the initials: 
H:F:S:A: 

J. S. 623 is found between the mss “Sagan af pPjalar Jéni’”’ 
and “Sagan af Dinusi dramblati,”’ the former only signed ‘‘Jén 
Jénsson,”’ all undated. These mss, on cheap, white paper, are 
still in perfect condition. They are undoubtedly new.’ 

Bék’f. 106, 4to is written in a cramped hand on good paper, 
but badly preserved. The title page bears: Hier Byriar Sagan af 
Maus-Jarli. Like J. S. 625 (below), it is separated from the 
pattur af Hrdélfi Skuggafifli which follows it directly in the 
volume. It is undated but may be placed at the middle or early 
part of the 18th century. It is certainly older than many of the 
others. 

J. S. 625, 4to. This entire volume seems to be in the same 
hand throughout, and for the most part in a crowded and 
cramped style. Magus Saga is preceded by “Sagan af Gormi 
Kongi gamla og Por-Keli Adalfara,” and is followed by “Saga af 
Hrélfi Skuggafifli.’”’ The latter is apparently held independent of 
the Magus Saga, as is the case in B6k’f. 106 (above). The writing 


‘ 


? Here the saga closes with the verse: 
Margt bralladi M4us jall meir enn eftir vonum 
I vindttu vid Keysara Kall kom Amundasonum. 
A variant of the same verse occurs at the end of J. S. 410, where ‘vingan pd’ re- 
places ‘I vindttu.’ I find no mention of the verse elsewhere. It is not contained 
in the Mdgus Rimur in Rimnasafn U (pp. 530-601), edited by Finnur J6nsson 


(Copenhagen 1913-22). 
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is fairly good, and the paper in good condition. None of the mss 
are dated, but on a separate page at the end of Hrdlfs Saga is 
the notice: Pessi Ségu Bok heirer til (name illegible) 1783-1784. 
The mss can hardly be much older than that themselves. 

J. S. 631, 4to is a carefully written ms, but the paper is poor. 
It is not dated. The saga (Tréjumanna Saga) preceding it in the 
volume, written in the same hand, is signed: Gudémundsson 6ér 
Hakoti 4 pessa Ségu Bok. 

Lbs. 713 ends with the following notice: Ad skrifa pessa sogu 
var endad pann 10 Desember 1856, af (name obliterated) 
Egilssyni 4 Hvannfl6di. The version itself is short but is divided 
into sixty chapters. At the end of chapter 33 is the notice: “Nu 
efter fylgia 5 pettir er fylgia Mavusa Sdgu.”’ These are each 
headed separately as: (1) pdttur af Lausi Kongssyni, (2) hér 
hefur upp Osantriggs Orustu, (3) pattur af Hrdélfi Skuggafffli og 
einnin Vilhjalmi Laussyni, (4) pdttur af Lausi Frekna eda 
Geirard jalli, (5) pattur af Vilhj4lmi Geirardssyni. 

J. S. 410, 8vo is a delightful little volume, well and artistically 
written, with a beautiful title page in red and brown. The saga 
is divided into forty-seven chapters. It is not dated. 

Bék’f. 173, 4to could probably be numbered among the 
longer versions, though it is much shorter. It is the only ms in 
the volume, is fairly well written and is well preserved. At the 
end is the date: Novemb: Anno. Dom. 1770. 


GEorGE S. LANE 
Catholic University of America 











SOME EMENDATIONS IN THE CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE N.E.D. 


The editors and compilers of the N.E.D. have either entirely 
neglected or not closely examined many Anglo-Irish documents 
of the 1200-1600 period, even those which have been printed by 
the various learned societies or in the Rolls series. This unused 
or partially-used material contains a considerable number of 
words, phrases and forms of lexicographical and pilological in- 
terest which are noted neither in the N.E.D. nor in M.E. 
glossaries. In the course of a detailed study of these documents, 
I have made, amongst other word-classifications, a list of emen- 
dations in the chronology of the N.E.D. Excluding from this 
list words of the following classes: (1) those occurring in MSS. 
not yet printed, (2) those of Irish origin used by the M.E. 
writers, but now obsolete in English, (3) words dated by the 
N.E.D. as early as in my list, but exemplified as nouns, not as 
verbs and vice-versa, (4) those dated in my list much earlier or 
later than in the N.E.D., but only for certain senses, (5) forms, 
the late or early occurrence of which may be due to phonological 
laws peculiar to Anglo-Irish, (6) doubtful cases; there are left 
the following twenty-five words, forms and phrases. I give them 
here in alphabetical order. 


ABROUNE, A form of “‘auburn.”’ 
“Broune lockys and abroune to kenyth love of ryght,’’ Sec. Secre- 
torum (Jas. Yonge) 1422, E.E.T.S. Ex. ser. txxiv, 233. Earliest 
Example in N.E.D. 1591. 


BECOMLYCHE, BECOMLY, comely. 
“vysage wel colofired; becomlyche; lytelf of body,” English 


Conquest of Ireland, 1440,* E.E.T.S. 107, p. 6¥. Latest example 
in N.E.D. 1200. 


BoG, morass. 
“fas towching the bog of Balmartine,’’ Memo. of Agreement be- 
fore 1450, Gormanstown Register (R.S.A.I.), p. 175, Earliest 
Example in N.E.D. 1505. 


* Rawlinson M.S. dates from c. 1440, Dublin ms. from c.1 425. These are 
the dates accepted by the N.E.D. Both mss. are printed in E.E.T.S. 107. 
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BROKE, negotiate with. 
“all maner of men that brokyt eny maner of alyente to bye 
clothe,’”’ Dublin Assembly Roll, 1452: Cal. Rec. Dub. 1, 277. 
Earliest example in N.E.D. 1496. 


BREAK Butk, discharge cargo. 
“The pyccarde brake bulke ther wythoute licens.” Dublin White 
Book, 1481: Cal. Rec. Dub. 1, 143. Earliest example in N.E.D. 
1375. 


CamPLeE, fight, parry. (In N.E.D.—to carry on a wordy con- 
flict.) 
‘“‘Moryce stode and campled with his swerde ayene the sparthe,”’ 
Eng. Cong. Irel. 1425, E.E.T.S. 107, p. 74. Earliest example in 
N.E.D. 1621. 


CARTRON, a measure of land. 
(The N.E.D. gives this word as a form of “quartern’”—A.F. 
quartrum—but more likely its immediate origin is Med. Lat. 
‘“‘quartrona,”’ defined in Du Cange as “modus agri.’’) 

“Upon Wory his sept for XX cartrons at XXd the cartron,” 
Kildare Rental 1518: Hist. Mss. Com. Rep. rx, App. p. 277. 
Earliest example in N.E.D. 1679. 


CureErry, chiefry, headrent, etc. 
“The earle of Ormonde doo receave all the cheffry of this 
towne,” Presentments of . . . Carlow etc. 1537, R.S.A.I. Annu- 
ary 1868-9, p. 109. Earliest example in N.E.D. 1586. Earliest 
in sense “‘headrent”’ 1612. 


CoMBRETHREN, follow-councillors. 
“The maior baillyvis and combrethren of Galway,’ Galway 
Archives 1552: Hist. Mss. Com. Rep. 10, App. v, 388. Earliest 
example in N.E.D. 1561. 


COTTONERS, persons who put nap on cloth. 
“That the sayde cottoners shall shore a dosen for eghtpence of 
brode clothe,”’ Galway Archives 1509: Hist. Mss. Com. Rep. 10 
App. v, 394. Earliest example in N.E.D. 1557. 


Drowyp, impeded (M.E. droven). 
“God forbid his gode sarvice shulde be drowyd,” Letter from 
Mayor of Dublin 1536; Cal. Rec. Dub. 1, 492. Latest example in 
N.E.D. 1340. 
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GABBARDE, a kind of light vessel. 

“every vesshel, pickarde and gabbarde,’”’ Dub. Assemb. Rolls, 

1557: Cal. Rec. Dub. 1, p. 463. (This word occurs earlier in a 

Dublin Guild MS. Gilb. MS. 78, p. 45.) Earliest example in 

N.E.D. 1580. 


GARNELL sb., a variant of garner. 
“corne to be take and put yn the town garnell,’’ Dub. Assem. 
Rolls 1455: Cal. Rec. Dub. 1, 487. Earliest example in N.E.D. 
1567. 

HAGGARD, stack-yard (O.N. hey gardr). 
“frumentum et avenas inventa in quodam hargardo,” Obstruc- 
tions to Royal Purveyors, 1309: Hist. and Municip. Doc. Irel., 
p. 508. “‘no maner of man... that hath hagards of har owne,”’ 
Dub. Assemb. Rolls, 1455: Cal. Rec. Dub. 1, 287. Earliest ex- 
ample in N.E.D. 1586. 


Hoper, hooper, cooper. 
“John White, pewterrer, Maurice Mulghan, hoper,’” Dub. 
Assemb. Rolls, 1468: Cal. Rec. Dub. 1, 331. Earliest example in 
N.E.D. 1552. 


HvupDDLED, piled up. 

“every boate of herring freishe salt huddled or barrelled,’’ Dub. 
Assemb. Rolls, 1558: Cal. Rec. Dub. m, 2. (Onions in his 
“‘Shakespearian Glossary” states that the verb “‘huddle’”’ is not 
pre-Elizabethan nor, in its usual meanings, pre-Shakespearian. 
In the above quotation, it seems to be a trade-term among fish 
merchants, and to become such the verb “‘huddle’”’ must have 
been in use in Dublin for a considerable time.) Earliest example 
in N.E.D. 1579. 


HvRLInG, the ball-game, hurling. 
“Les jues que hommes appele horlings en grand bastens,”’ 
Statute of Jilkenny, 1366: Tracts relating to Ireland, Vol. 
(R.S.A.I.). Earliest example in N.E.D. 1527. 


INGATE and OuTGATE, duties payable on goods entering and 
leaving a city. 
“shall pay ther ingate and outgate to the customers of the city,” 
Dub. Asemb. Rolls, 1501: Cal. Rec. Dub. 1, 338. Earliest ex- 
ample in N.E.D. 1621, 
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IRONMONGER, ironmonger. 
“terram Roberti Hyrnmangere,’’ Memorandum, 1213: Hist. and 
Municip. Doc. Irel., p. 474. Earliest example in N.E.D. 1343. 


JURAMENT, oath. 
“premitting ther juraments upon the holly ewangelistes,” Blake 
Family Doc. 1542: O’Flahertie’s West Connaught (Hardiman), 
p. 228. Earliest example in N.E.D. 1575. 


PENETTES, sugar candy (O.F. penites). 
“Ttem in pannettes emptis et liberatis magistro R,’ Holy 
Trinity Priory Accounts, 1337: Holy Trin. Priory Account Roll 
(J. Mills), p. 3. Earliest example in N.E.D. 1470. 


SWAGGER, swagger v. 
‘neither O ne Mac shall strutte ne swaggere in the stretes of 
Galway,’”’ Galway Archives, 1518: Hist. of Galway City and 
County (Hardiman), p. 201. Earliest example in N.E.D. 1590 
(Mid. Sum. Night’s Dream). 


STRADDLE sb., an article of harness for a cart. 
“In unc stradul empto ad carectam,”’ Holy Trin. Priory Ac- 
counts, 1344, Holy Trin. Priory Account Roll (J. Mills), p. 59. 
Earliest example in N.E.D., as an article of harness, 1825; in 
any sense, 1611 (verb, 1565). 


WECCHEN, to move (O.E. wecgan, to shake, move about). 
“and for nothyng thay ne myght it wecchen out of the place,” 
Eng. Conq. Irel. 1425: E.E.T.S. 107, p. 36. Latest example in 
N.E.D. 1315. 

P. J. IRWIN 
London 








VERBAL ASPECT IN GERMAN 


When Streitberg published his article on perfective and im- 
perfective “‘Aktionsart’ in 1891, a great field for modern 
philology was opened. Although Streitberg’s article must be 
handled with care, it has proven one thing, namely, that there 
exists in earlier stages of Germanic languages, and especially in 
Gothic, a distinction between durative and point-action verbs, 
which is very common in Slavic languages. Thus we might say, 
“‘ga-’’ as prefix may be used in Gothic to express ingressive or 
effective aspect. But Streitberg’s results were applied blindly 
also to other prefixes with the consequence that a great number 
of investigations sprang up.? Owing to the absence of a uniform 
terminology, a discussion of them would be extremely lengthy 
and confusing. However, I wish to express my belief here that 
the scholars of these earlier works in general recognized too much 
verbal aspect. 

The most noteworthy general treatments I know of are es- 
pecially those of Herbig* and Pollak.‘ The latter discusses very 
ably various theories in regard to the German aspect and shows 
how confusing and unsettled these numerous and different 
views are.® His work was, however, also constructive. He pointed 
out the difficulty of classifying German verbs in general, and he 
revealed a new aspect, namely, the terminate, which plays an 
important part in this article, although I conceive it somewhat 
differently.™ 

A brief explanation of verbal aspect in general is given in 


1 Streitberg, W., ‘“Perfective und imperfective Actionsart im Germanischen.” 
P.B.B. xv (1891), 70 ff. 

? For bibliographical data see: Beer, A.: Tri studie o videch slovesntho déje 
v gotStiné. Prag 1915; K. Spoletnost.’ Pollak: “Studien zum germanischen Ver- 
bum.” P.B.B. xutrv (1920), 353 ff. 

* Herbig, G.: “Aktionsart und Zeitstufe.” Jdg. Forsch. v1 (1896), 157 ff. 

* See note 2. 

5 Compare also Velten, H. V., “Studien zu einer historischen Tempustheorie 
des Indogermanischen mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der modcernen euro- 
piischen Sprachzweige.” Zischft. f. vergl. Sprachforschung Lx (1933), especially 
pp. 185-192. 

* Curme first discovered the importance of this aspect in the English 
language. Comp. “Some Characteristic Features of Aspect in English”; Journ. 
of Engl. & Germ. Phil. (April 1932), p. 253 ff. 
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Brugmann’s® definition: “‘Unter Aktionsart versteht man die Art 
und Weise wie die Handlung des Verbums vor sich geht.” 
Pollak’s’ statement is somewhat more comprehensive: “Unter 
Aktionsart versteht man die Art und Weise, wie man sich das 
Vorsichgehen des durch das Verbum ausgedriickten Geschehens 
vorstellt, zumeist aber dessen Verhalten zum Zeitlauf.” 

It seems to me that another element, namely, the form 
should be included in such a definition, because every verb in 
itself has a meaning which often becomes very apparent and yet 
should not be considered in the determination of aspect. My 
definition, therefore, would be: “We understand by verbal as- 
pect the character of an act or state which is indicated by the 
context with the aid of the common or a special form.” 

In English the common form and the so-called progressive 
form, or, as I call it here, the expanded form represent two types 
of aspect. 

The common form of the verb is usually used for the expres- 
sion of the terminate aspect. Here an action or a state is looked 
at as a whole or as a general fact. 


It rains much here in March. 

Our clock ticks too loudly. 

The child fell asleep. 

He will knock him out in the second round. 


The expanded form usually represents an action or a state as 
progressing or continuing. On the basis of the meaning of the 
verbs employed, we distinguish three classes of progressive 
action. In all three the action is represented as progressing but 
through the meaning of the verb our interest is directed to differ- 
ent points of the activity. 

1. If we employ a verb with durative meaning, our attention 
is directed primarily to the midst of the activity. 

It is raining. 
He was writing when I entered the room. 


2. If an iterative, i.e., a verb representing a series of like acts, 
is used with the expanded form, the action again is laid in the 
midst of the activity. Through this continuous repetition of 


© Kurze vergl. Gramm. (1904), 493. 
7 Cf. Pollak, p. 390. 
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single acts the idea of duration is closely associated with that of 
iteration. 


The fire on the hearth is crackling nicely. 


3. In the case of a verb with point-action meaning, i.e., a verb 
calling attention to only one point of the action, namely the 
beginning or the end, our attention is called to an act which is 
progressing toward the beginning of something or approaching 
an end. 

He is getting up. (Progressive ingressive) 
I left as she was concluding her reading. (Progressive effective) 


While the common form is usually employed terminately for 
the expression of the act as a whole, the expanded form is some- 
times used with the same meaning. For detailed discussion refer 
to my article ‘The Terminate Aspect of the Expanded Form 
etc.”’ (JOURN. OF ENGL. AND GERM. PHIL., xxx (1932), No. 4.) 

The German expanded form’ (ich bin gehend*) was in gen- 
eral use until the fifteenth century. It originated under the in- 
fluence of church Latin because, as Grimm has already men- 
tioned,® in Tatian, where we find most of our examples, the ex- 


panded form is found only where the translators were led to it 
by the Latin model. 


Luk. I. 10: multitudo erat populi orans 
Tat. 2. 3: thiu menigi uuas thes folkes uzze betonti 
I. Bible: die menig des volcks die was auswendig betient 
Luther: die ganze Menge des Volkes war draussen und betete 


I have supplemented the above quotation from Tatian with 
the same passage taken from the First German Bible (1466 
A.D.)'® and from Luther’s translation. The lasting influence of 
church Latin can be noticed in the First German Bible, where, 
as in Tatian, the expanded form is still generally maintained. 


® For previous treatments of the functions of the expanded form in German 
see: Aron, Albert W.: Die “progressiven’”’ Formen im Mittelhochdeutschen und 
Frithneuhochdeutschen. Frankfurt, 1914; Clark J.: Beitrage sur Geschichte der 
periphrastischen Konjugation im Hochdeutschen. Diss. Basel, 1914; Winkler, 
Johanna: Die periphrastische Verbindung der Verba sin und werden mit dem part. 
praes. im Mittelhochdeutschen des 12, u. 13. Jahrh. Diss. Heidelberg, 1913. 

®* Grimm, Gramm. tv, 6. 

10 First German Bible; publ. in Litterarischer Verein in Stuttgart, Vols. 234- 
235. 
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Luther, on the other hand, using the Greek text only half a 
century later, follows his German “‘Sprachgefiihl” and employs 
regularly the common form, although he found also in his model 
the expanded form which by his predecessors had been rendered 
by the German expanded form. 

Thus we find the expanded form with terminate force along- 
side of the common form serving very frequently as a stylistic 
device. It was employed for the purpose of variation, rime, and 
metre. 

Otfrid I. 9. 30: joh wuas sih losenti theru zungun gibenti 
Willehalm 58.24: nu si wir beide unvarende und ich die freude sparende 
Jiing. Titurel 346: Got reiner gier ie gebende. was mer dan sie was gerende 


Da dirre kvnic so lebende, nach wirde was got was im stevr 
berende 


The expanded form retained this terminate function until it 
disappeared because of the lack of differentiation in meaning 
from that of the common form. If such differentiation had taken 
place, the construction would have had to undergo a long period 
of trial to be accepted by the people. In English this process 
actually involved more than seven hundred years with increasing 
frequency of use throughout the entire period. But in German 
the conditions were entirely different. Before a differentiation 
between the expanded and the common form could theoretically 
take place, the participle in this construction had begun to be 
replaced by the infinitive in the 14th century. 

Kaufringer m1, 378: wenn ich in darumb séraffen pin (Gedichte) (14th cent.) 

H, Sachs 1, 385: Die selig Lieb die ist mit ehrn, (16th cent.) 

Wie uns die Heylig schrifft ist lern. 


An explanation for this substitution of the infinitive for the 
participle can be drawn from the development of the future 
tense. As early as the 11th century the present participle in the 
construction “ich werde gehend*”’ had begun to be replaced by 
the infinitive in analogy with other periphrastic constructions 
which consisted of an auxiliary plus infinitive." This was possi- 
ble when “‘werden” in connection with the present participle 
lost its ingressive force and became a future tense auxiliary. Such 
a terminate character of “werden”? was not unknown in the 
MHG period, because already in OHG the passive construction, 


4 Cf, Aron, p. 31. 
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where the action is perceived as a whole, was firmly established.” 

Under the powerful law of analogy, the participle in the 
expanded form (ich bin gehkend*) was now replaced by the in- 
finitive (ich bin geken*). In this form, however a differentiation 
was unlikely, and the construction remained for a short time 
simply a periphrastic present tense alongside of the common 
form. 

It might seem as if the German language had been deprived 
of the expanded form even before a specific character could 
have been assigned to this construction. As a matter of fact, 
however, the expanded form was given up because German de- 
veloped in a different direction from English, away from the 
expression of aspect, as it were. German developed the meanings 
of its verbs with the aid of a complex system of prefixes. 

But on the other hand, these same prefixes were used from 
the oldest time for the expression of aspect. Herein lies perhaps 
the chief reason why the German expanded form disappeared. 
If we contrast both types of aspect, we see that they rest upon 
different principles. If a prefix serves for the expression of point- 
action aspect, the common form must assume durative function, 
while if the expanded form expresses duration and pure point- 
action aspect, the common form must have terminate aspect. 
The English expanded form was released from competing with 
the other type of expression of aspect when the old prefixes 
disappeared in Middle English.” 

It is our belief that in the Indogermanic languages the so- 
called tenses were timeless (zeitlos), that they did not denote 
tenses in our sense of the word, but rather served to characterize 
the act or state, or in other words, were aspect forms." 

Thus certain prefixes as for instance “ga-’’ and to some extent 
“ar-,”’ “far-,”’ and “‘zar-’’ were used for the purpose of express- 
ing point-action aspect. Herbig desires to account for this fact 
by saying: “Als Ortsadverbia gaben sie dem status motivus 


3 Cf. Curme, G. O.: A Grammar of the German Language, (1922) p. 284. 

4% A not very satisfactory attempt to explain the disappearance of “‘ge-” 
in English was made by P. F. van Draat: “The Loss of the Prefix ge- in the 
Modern English Verb and some of its Consequences.” Engl. Studien xxx1 
(1902), 352 ff.; xxx (1903), 371 ff. 

“4 Brugmann, Griech, Gramm. (1890), § 154 ff calls aspect forms “objektive 
Zeiten.” 
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einer Verbalhandlung eine bestimmte Richtung oder ein bestimm- 
tes Ziel. Im letzten Falle wirkten sie perfektivierend, denn 
das erreichte Ziel setzt der Verbalhandlung ein Ende.’ 

This may be true in the case of the inseparable prefixes 
“ar-,” “far-,”” “zar-,” which originally had been adverbs with 
local meaning, but it does not explain why “ga-,” which was 
by far the most frequent form, assumed point-action force. 
Therefore I wish to advance my theory in the next two para- 
graphs. 

Both the effective and the ingressive aspect, which are fre- 
quently combined under the term “perfective,” are closely re- 
lated and overlap, so that the interpretation of a particular 
case very often depends on our own comprehension of it. While, 
for example, “to die” is usually considered to have effective 
force, indicating the end of life, someone who believes in the 
life hereafter may feel it as an ingressive verb. 

The prefix “ga-’’ (Lat. con) originally had two meanings 
which can still be recognized in modern German nouns and ad- 
jectives; an associative meaning as in “‘Gefahrte” and a collective 
meaning as in “gesund” and “‘Gemiilde.” It seems to me that 
we have to start out from the collective meaning of “ga-,”’ 
if we wish to account for its point-action force. A painting is 
the result of many lines; the end of the action is reached (effec- 
tive); but in as much as we can conceive the result as something 
that has grown out of an action, we may regard the result also 
as the beginning of that finished state. Thus we find that a verb 
which is combined with “ga-” may have indicated either one 
or both of the aspects, the beginning or the end of the action 
expressed by the verb. Thus MHG. gesizzen may mean “‘sich 
setzen’’—sit down (ingressive) or “‘sitzen bleiben’”—remain 
sitting, namely, to the end (effective). The same is true with 
regard to the other prefixes mentioned above. 

The more a prefix had lost of its original independent mean- 
ing, the more it could be entrusted with the mechanical func- 
tion of changing the character of the action. This situation, 
however, offers a great temptation—to which many a scholar 
has fallen a victim—that of looking for aspect in every verb 
which has a prefix of that kind. One should always keep in 


# Cf. Herbig, p. 224. 
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mind that this expression of aspect has never developed into a 
fixed grammatical category, so that the expression of aspect 
today as well as in older stages of the language was not a neces- 
sity as in modern English, where even in the shortest utterance 
aspect must be considered before tense. 

Because of this fact the German aspect as indicated by pre- 
fixes has many weak points, and I do not believe that Streit- 
berg’s simple rule, in which the simple verb expresses duration 
and the compound verb denotes beginning or end can be gen- 
eralized. In the example 


John x1. 11: Lazarus frijonds unsar gasaizlep 


ce 9 


ga-’’ seems to indicate the beginning of a new state (to fall 
asleep) in contrast with the simple verb (to be sleeping). This 
is, however, not all. The prefix indirectly gives the simple 
verb “schlafen’”’ a new character, that of “einschlafen.’’ I 
say character because in this verb “ga-”’ calls for the formation 
of a new picture in the reader’s mind, as also in “‘gasitan’”— 
sich hinsetzen; ‘‘gasaiban’”’—erblicken. It is, therefore, left to 
the imagination of the speaker or hearer to interpret the same 
form differently in different cases. This is, no doubt, a weak 
point. 

Furthermore, there is in German verbs the terminate aspect 
which plays the most important part in the language.'® The 
absence of a special form prevents the expression of pure in- 
gressive aspect. We say in English: ‘“‘He was just falling asleep, 
when we arrived” (pure ingressive), stressing the point of en- 
trance into a new state, while we stress mainly the fact that he 
had fallen asleep by the common form: “He fell asleep at 10 
p.M.”’ (terminate). The German common form ordinarily has 
to represent both types. 

Today the terminate aspect overshadows the other aspects 
in modern German, since the idea of a whole, a fact is uppermost 
in our mind. As a result the expression of point-action aspects 
became secondary. 

As a matter of fact, the expression of an action as a whole 


16 Some German scholars, like Brugmann, Herbig, Purtscher, prefer to 
“terminat” the more appropriate term “konstatierend.”’ But no satisfactory 
translation has been found in English for the latter. 
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must be very old.'” Herbig points out that it is difficult today to 
eliminate time-relation, although this was possible, no doubt, at 
an earlier period, as child-language seems to illustrate: “Hund 
beissen!’"* This suggests the conclusion that originally an ut- 
terance was made “as a whole” without reference to duration 
or point-action aspect. 


Tat. 7. 2: brahtun . . . thaz sie inan gote giantvvurtin 


Thus the prefix “gi-”’ in a compound verb with a new mean- 
ing comes to have primarily the function of eliminating a 
possible durative idea, unless it is used with its original meaning 
of “together.” 


Mt. XXVII. 62: gaquemun—came together 
Tat. 125. 1: giholota manage—call together 


The same eliminating force will be noticed in the compound 
infinitives down through Middle High German. 


Tat. 92. 2: ni mohtun giheilan inan 


Streitberg'® wishes to recognize point-action aspect in such 
cases, and says that if one is able to do a thing (magan) one 
will reach the goal just as often as one is able to carry out a 
durative action. In my opinion the writer wishes to express 
nothing more than a fact. Compare also: 


Tat. 139. 1: uuir uuollemes then heilant gisehan 


The freedom with which the writer could deal in general in 
regard to prefixes will be illustrated in the imperative. While 
here the compound form may be interpreted as having ingressive 
character, the use of the simple form illustrates the fact that 
aspect did not have to be expressed by a form. 


Tat. 139. 5: giheili mih fon theru stuntu! 
205. 2: heili thih selbon! 
46.4: giougi thih themo biscofe! 
126. 2: ouget mir then muniz thes zinzes! 


17 In Greek the aorist served for the expression of the action as a whole. 
Comp. Smyth, H. W.; A Greek Grammar (1915), p. 282: “The aorist expresses 
the mere occurrence of an action in the past. The action is regarded as an event 
or single fact without reference to the length of time it occupied.” 

18 Cf. Herbig, p. 246. 
19 Cf. Streitberg, p. 107 ff. 
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We may conclude from the above paragraphs that already 
in earliest times the expression of aspect lacked consistency; 


“ 


ga-’’ (gi-) (1) was still used with concrete meaning; (2) it was 
generally employed to indicate point-action; (3) very often, if 
it had any meaning at all, it served for the purpose of eliminating 
the durative aspect of the common form so that the action 
could be considered as a whole (terminate). 

The Middle High German period is perhaps the best period 
for one who wishes to learn the reasons for the disappearance 
of ‘“‘ge-” because it might be called a period of transition in 
regard to aspect. Although much less than in former stages of 
the German language, “ge-’’ was still commonly used. But the 
terminate aspect gained more and more ground. 


Nib. 463. 3: dar gie der herre Sifrit 
da der stein gelac 
686. 1: Diu héhgezit werte 
unz an den vierzehenden tac, 
daz in al der wile 
der scal nie gelac 


“gelac,” in the first example, may have effective-terminate 
aspect in the sense of “lag’’—came to lie. In the second example 
the verb with ingressive-terminate aspect should be translated 
by the reflexive “‘sich legen,’”’ now the usual form for the expres- 
sion of ingression. 

Yet even more prominent is the terminate aspect in the 
following cases: 

Nib. 2007. 1: I’ne gesah nie videlere 
sé hérlichen stan 


Parz. 467. 28: af erde nie schoener lip 
gesouc an keiner muoter brust. 


The compound infinitives in Middle High German are found 
just as frequently as in the earlier periods. 


Parz. 251. 17: der mac gertien noch gegén 
noch geligen noch gestén. 


If in this example “ge-’’ has any significance, it has eliminating 
function because the statement implies a general fact and does 
not refer to a specific period of time. 

The gradual decline of German aspect is shown (1) by the 
development of aspect forms into fense forms: ‘““Versuchent und 
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merkent wie siiss Got ist so werdent ir in minnende’’ (Der 
sogenannte St. Georgener Prediger), now “werdet ihr ihn lieben” 
(future tense); (2) by their replacement by tense forms: 
Nib. 1272. 4: ich weiz wol waz Kriemhilt 
mit disem scatze getuot 
2136. 4: wand’ er der sinen leide 
ie mér und mére gesiht. 


Delbriick*® believes that the compound form was employed when 
the beginning of the act, taking place in the future, is emphasized. 
I do not think, however, that we have to search for the expres- 
sion of aspect in the above examples. The compound present 
tense form was merely used with the force of the future tense. 
Since “‘ge’’ eliminates durative notion, the auditor will easily 
associate the meaning of the verb with the future tense. We 
should translate, therefore, “I know well what Kriemhild will 
do with the treasure,” not “what she is doing (now).” 

The same is true in the case of the compound preterite. It 
was used with the force of the present perfect and past perfect 
tenses, even at a time when both compound tenses were 
already in use. This illustrates again, how a growing interest 
in time relation must have undermined the point-action force 
of “‘ge-.” 

Nib. 731. 2: “nu wizzet daz ich geste 
sé gerne nie gesach” (gesehen habe) 


787. 4: die sie é nie gesAhen, (gesehen hatten) 
den wart vil héher muot erkant. 


The question now arises: Do we have to express verbal aspect 
in Modern German as we do in Modern English? This must be 
denied. For instance, we do not distinguish in form between the 
durative and the terminate aspect, as in: 


Ich schreibe einen Brief (I am writing a letter) 
Ich schreibe jeden Tag einen Brief (I write a letter every day) 


In these two examples the speaker does not hesitate to use the 
same form for different purposes. The first example may be in- 
terpreted, if desired, as expressing duration, but the second 
example merely states a fact. Being a native German it seems 
to me that even in the first case the more important item is the 
meaning which overshadows the aspect. 


2 Cf. Syntax m1, 160. 
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How little a German seems to care concerning the expression 
of aspect is illustrated by the fact that the present tense form 
may express at least six different meanings: 

1, Er kommt gerade—he is just coming. 

2. Er kommt schon seit zwei Wochen zu mir—he has been coming to me for the 
last two weeks 

3. Er kommt jeden Sonntag—he comes every Sunday. 

4. Er kommt soeben aus der Stadt—he has just come from the city. 

5. Er kommt (praes. hist.)—he comes, he came. 

6. Er kommt morgen—he will come to-morrow. 


On the other hand, however, there are certain traces of aspect 
noticeable in German. As in the Romance languages, the Ger- 
man present tense in connection with certain adverbial expres- 
sions (bereits, schon, seit, and others) is able to denote an act 
or state which has begun in the past and is still continuing, or is 
still being repeated. 

Ich wohne hier schon seit zehn Jahren. 

I have been living here for the last ten years. 
Er schreibt mir schon seit langem. 

He has been writing to me for a long time. 


This construction is really nothing but a durative present 
perfect tense in literary German because as soon as an act is 
finished at the time of speaking, the present perfect with termin- 
ate aspect is employed. 


Ich habe hier zehn Jahre gewohnt. 
I lived here for ten years. 


The idea of duration is now secondary because it is overshad- 
owed by the terminate idea; that is to say, the present perfect 
is used, whenever the action is completed and is viewed as a 
whole. This new present perfect replaces today most of the 
older ‘‘ge-” preterites, and thus illustrates plainly a crossing 
between fense and aspect. 


Ich habe das Buch gelesen. 
Ich bin gekommen. 


The distinction between “‘haben”’ and “‘sein’”’ seems to have 
found its origin in a distinction of aspect and was still carried 
out very logically in Middle High German. “‘Haben” had to be 
used in connection with duratives and “sein” with point-action 


verbs. 
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Nib. 1229. 4: und sagen iu diu meere, 
nach wiu wir her geriten han 
Parz. 69. 27: sie sprach “wé war ist er komen, 
von dem ich wunder han vernomen?” 


Such a differentiation was later abandoned through analogy. 
This illustrates a lack of feeling for verbal aspect. 

In addition to the durative and terminate present perfect 
tenses just mentioned and without a claim for completeness, I 
wish to illustrate by examples other possible constructions for 
the expression of durative aspect in German. 

Er schreibt gerade (eben, noch). 

Er ist beim (am, im) Schreiben. 

Er schreibt an einem Brief. 

Er ist (gerade) dabei, einen Brief zu schreiben. 

Er ist (gerade) damit beschdftigt, einen Brief zu schreiben. 
Er schreibt in einem (unermiidlich) fort. 

Er bleibt liegen. 


It is true that all of these examples stress a durative idea, 
but it is the speaker’s choice to employ the above construction 
or use merely the common form of the verb. 


Do the older inseparable prefixes express aspect in Modern 
German? 

Today we find a “ge-”’ (1) as a formal element in the past 
participle; (2) without any significance in several verbs as 
“gelingen,”’ “gewinnen” and others; (3) with possibly a sub- 
ordinated concrete meaning in verbs like “gefallen,” “gefrieren,”’ 
and others. But long before the point-action force of “ge-” 
faded away completely in Modern German, it was often re- 
placed by the use of other prefixes,” and at first most frequently 
by “er-.” 

Parz. 72. 29: do er dfem helme ersach den straz 


Because “‘er-”’ was introduced for the expression of point-action, 
it adopted by analogy also the other functions of “ge-’. As a 
matter of fact, forms like “‘ersach” and gesach’’ were freely used 
side by side. 


21 Cf. Wustmann, Verba perfectiva, namentlich im Heliand; Leipzig (1894) 
p. 78. 

% Cf. Gruber, Das adverbale uz-Prafix im Gotischen und Ahd. Jena (1930) 
p. 103. 
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Thus we find “‘er-’’ with verbs which are used in the termin- 
ate aspect for the expression of the future tense. 


Parz. 40. 15: “lat mirn zoum!”’ “ine lAz es niht, 
é daz min ouge alréste ersiht 
iuwer blézez houbet.”’ 


Again it was used readily in the past participle: 


Parz. 60, 25: wart dA manc ors ersprenget 
und swerte vil erklenget 
315. 6: din pris hat valsch erzeiget 


There exists, however, another important factor which be- 
comes apparent early in the language. If we contrast, namely, 
“‘geséhen”’ with “erséhen,’’ we discover an important difference 
in meaning which seems to outweigh the idea of aspect in the 
case of “erséhen.’”’ The new prefix was not merely a formal 
element to indicate the beginning of an action but it gave to 
the verb a specific meaning which made itself felt more and more 
in the course of time. This is true also in the case of the other 
inseparable prefixes. 

These prefixes proved to be very convenient for the desire 
of expressing abstract ideas with an advancing culture. Today 
the German language makes abundant use of a highly developed 
apparatus of prefixes. Many old compound verbs can now be 
expressed with finely shaded meanings by a number of other 
compounds. But these differences in meaning can no longer be 
explained by means of aspect. 


Goth. fraletan: ablassen, entlassen, erlassen, verlassen, herablassen, iiberlassen, 
unterlassen, zulassen.* 


This vast and interesting study belongs to the field of semas- 
iology,™ but a few other examples will illustrate what has been 
said before. 

The OHG “‘irzellen’’—‘‘to tell to the end”’ (Otfrid ITI, 14, 
73) could be used with effective force as long as the simple verb 
“zellen’”’—‘“‘to tell’’ still existed. Today the prefix “‘er-’’ has lost 
its effective character in “erzihlen’”—“to tell.”’ As in many 


*% Leopold, M.: Die Vorsilbe ver- und ihre Geschichte. Breslau (1907) p. 278. 
™% There are already a number of fine studies about individual prefixes in 
existence. For example: Leopold, M. comp. note 1; Jacob, Th.: Das Prafix er-in 
der transitiven mittel- u. nhd. Verbalkomposition. Wien, 1882; Hittmair, A.: Die 
Partikel be- in der mittel- u. nhd. V erbalkomposition. Wien, 1882. 
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other cases, it gives the verb a specific meaning which in the 
present case can even imply a durative notion. 

The verb “erstehen’’ may mean today “‘to buy” (Ich habe 
mir ein Buch erstanden), and only the linguist who knows that 
the verb originally meant ‘“‘to stand” in an auction until one 
“erstand” the article, may discover effective aspect. 

How little the average German of today actually cares about 
the expression of aspect by these prefixes is proved by the ten- 
dency to replace them by more concrete forms. Thus “Er steigt 
auf den Berg’”’ is preferred to “‘Er ersteigt den Berg,” or “Die 
Strasse ist voll von Menschen” will be used more readily than 
“Die Strasse ist mit Menschen erfiillt.”™ 

In conclusion we may account for the Jack of aspect in Ger- 
man from the following two view-points: 

1. German developed the meaning of its verbs with the aid of 

prefixes. 
The constant modification of meaning according 
to the prefix used, blunted the feeling for aspect. 

2. German was more interested in the development of tenses 

than in the building up of grammatical categories for the 
expression of aspect. 
Most of the “ge-”’ present tense forms are replaced 
today by the future tense; most of the “ge-” pre- 
terites are replaced by the present perfect and plu- 
perfect. 

Thus German emphasizes shades of meaning and time rela- 
tions, while English emphasizes aspect, and in the second place 
time relations. 

C. R. GoEDSCHE 

Northwestern University 


% The English of several hundred years ago illustrates a similar tendency. 
In the Middle English period the old inseparable prefixes dwindled away, only 
to be replaced by clear and more concrete prepositional forms. We say today for 
“bisciInan” “to shine upon,” “‘bisingan” “‘to sing of.” 











ASTROLOGY IN THE POETRY OF EDMUND SPENSER 
I 


That Spenser should have employed astrological lore for 
figures of speech, descriptions, and allusions of one sort or an- 
other is hardly surprising when one considers the extraordinary 
interest in astrology during the reign of Elizabeth. Not only 
in England but on the continent interest in the “science” seems 
to have been rather keen and its employment in practical affairs 
not at all unusual. Such men as Francois Rabelais, Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, Lucas Guaricus, Johann Stéffler, Matthias Landenburg, 
Michael Nostradamus, Phillip Melanchthon, Jerome Cardan, 
made almanacs and prognostications, or publicly defended 
astrology. And in England there is surprising evidence of more 
or less widespread belief in the art. The four principal types of 
evidence of this I shall quickly sum up by way of introduction. 

The first part attempts to measure popular interest in 
astrology by the number of books concerning it entered in the 
Stationer’s Register between the years 1557-1600, by biblio- 
graphical material from miscellaneous sources, and by entries 
in the Calendar of State Papers; the second is concerned with 
the practicing astrologers of the period; the third has to do 
with belief among intellectuals, particularly among those 
Spenser knew or might well have known; and the fourth indi- 
cates something of the literary setting for Spenser’s use of 
astrology. 

In the Stationer’s Register between 1557 and 1600, there 
occur 187 astrological entries, a number made up mostly of 
almanacs and prognostications, but including a fair sprinkling 
of treatises on the art of astral judgment, and only two publica- 
tions adverse to it. These 187 entries cover a period of 36 years,’ 
so that 5.2 is the average number of astrological entries per 
year. During this period the total number of books entered in 
the Register is only 3948, about 109 entries a year. 4.7 percent, 
therefore, had to do with astrology. 

In addition to these entries, unentered items may be gleaned 

1 Cf. Bayle, Pierre, Pensées Diverses sur le Cométe. \Publié par A. Prat, 
Paris, 1911. Société Nouvelle de Librairie et d’édition, Edouard Cornély et Cie, 


Editeurs. I. pp. 76-7. 
2 There were no entries between 1571 and 1576 (excl.). 
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from such sources as The Short-Title Catalogue, Robert Lane- 
ham’s Letter, The British Bibliographer, Plomer’s Catalogue of 
English Almanacs of the Sixteenth Century,’ Peddie’s Contribution 
to a Bibliography of Astrology,s Coleman’s Further Contribu- 
tions to a Bibliography of Astrology,’ and the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. Adding the items gained from these sources 
to the 187 noted before, the total number, 290, is obtained, only 
two of which are directed against astrology. Since no books 
published before 1557 or after 1600 are included in this number, 
it may be divided by 43 and the quotient, 6.74, will then repre- 
sent the average number of astrological items per year. 

Some reflection of the vigorous popular interest in astrology 
indicated by the amount of publication on the subject may be 
seen in The Calendar of State Papers. Under date of June 8, 
1555, it is recorded that Dee, Cary, and Butler were incarcerated 
for having calculated the nativities of the Queen (Mary), the 
King, and Princess Elizabeth;* under date of December 11, 
1572, that the astute Burghley was in communication with 
Thomas Digges relative to a comet and received from Digges 
notes upon the significance of the phenomenon to the English 
nation;’ and under various dates in 1593, relative to the exami- 
nation of Jane Shelley and a circle of her acquaintances, repeated 
allusions to Dame Shelley’s belief in astrology and her attempts 
to find out the fate of Elizabeth and of the Catholic religion, 
the implication being that her questioners were actively inter- 
ested in astrology and particularly in people who hoped to read 
in the stars the terms of Elizabeth’s tenure of office.*® 

But the most valuable insight into popularity of astrology 
arises from inquiry into the number and activities of astrologers 
supported by the public. From various sources, but principally 
from the Stationer’s Register, the names of seventy-odd prac- 
ticing astrologers have been gathered. Of these I have been 


3 N. and Q., Ser. 6, x1, xmr. See Indices. 

4 Tbid., Ser. 7, x1, 124. 

5 Tbid., x1, x11. See Indices. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1547-80. p. 67. 

7 Jbid., p. 454. From this comet Brahe predicted the career of a Swedish 
military hero later identified with Gustavus Adolphus. 
8 Tbid., 1591-94. pp. 316 ff. 
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able to trace some twenty-five, about whom the more signifi- 
cant information may be briefly summarized.°® 

Most of the astrologers, that is to say, those who published 
astrological matter or who won their living by daily practice 
of the art, were also “‘phisitians.’’ William Kenningham, or 
Cuningham, lecturer at Surgeon’s Hall, John Securis, medical 
writer and physician, Dr. Simon Forman and Frauncis Coxe, 
notorious quacks, are the most important and best known of 
those who practised medicine and astrology. One man, Anthony 
Ascham, was astrologer, physician, and priest. Thomas Buck- 
maister, a prolific producer of prognostications, was a divine 
and, according to one of his works, a professor of physics, though 
in what university has not been ascertained. Thomas Digges 
and Dr. John Dee were mathematicians and astrologers, the 
former occupying in addition several important places in public 
service. When a physician of good standing, when divines and 
mathematicians did not fear to practice astrology or to publish 
prognostications, belief in astrology must have flourished. 

Interest in the subject was by no means confined to those 
who issued prognostications, or even to the uneducated among 
those with whom they had dealings. Among the educated, sev- 
eral distinct shades of belief seem to have been entertained. 
There were those like John and Richard Harvey, John Dee, and 
Francis Bacon, who accepted and defended the detailed teach- 
ings of astrology; like the two ecclesiastics, Pilkington and 
Hutchinson, who were driven to a qualified scepticism by the 
conflict they discerned between a rigorous astrology and the 
idea of free will; like the secular writers, Philip Stubbes, Reginald 
Scot, Henry Howard, who were driven to a similar position by 
reasons of a more empirical nature; and finally there were those 
like Thomas Nashe who rejected all belief in astrology. 

The Harveys, members of the first group, published several 
prognostications. Richard wrote his famous Astrological Dis- 
course (1583), well-known to all students of the Elizabethan 
milieu, and John supplemented this work and also published 
The Discoursive Problem (February, 1587), which discusses 
prophets, and while denouncing most of them, leaves a loophole 
for those who forecast the future by astrology.’® John Dee, a 

* The following material is drawn largely from D.N.B. 


1° T follow McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe, v, 170; but cf. The British 
Bibliographer, 1, 245-6. 
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learned man and an able mathematician, although an object of 
displeasure to Mary, received recognition from the Universities 
of Paris and Oxford and was made Court Astrologer" by Eliza- 
beth, in which office he performed many valuable services to 
Her Majesty. Thus he was requested to choose by astrological 
computation the most suitable day for her coronation. Later, at 
the finding of a wax image of the Queen full of pins, he was 
called on to nullify the intended evil, and again at the appear- 
ance of the Comet of 1572, to explain in detail the political re- 
verberations portended. Not much more sceptical, surprisingly 
enough, Francis Bacon, although he declared that astrology 
“is so full of superstition, that scarce anything sound can be 
discovered in it,’ retained its traditional structure to which 
he added considerations in harmony with his own empirical 
bias." 

Among those who held to a qualified scepticism, Philip 
Stubbes will be considered first. In his Anatomy of Abuses, to 
be sure, he roundly condemned astrologers and astronomers, 
calling them fantastical fellows, but yet he was unwilling to 
go on record as quest oning the—alleged—fact that signs and 
planets have mundane influence.“ Reginald Scot, too, whose 
sturdy scepticism in regard to witchcraft makes his hesitancy 
in the matter of astrology especially interesting, scoffed at 
the sweeping claims of star-gazers who, as he said, “know not 
who are in their own chambers, neither who maketh themselves 
cuckholdes.’’® Still, Scot made it clear elsewhere" that the diffi- 
culty in forecasting from the stars springs from the extraordinary 
complexity of the factors involved, not from the impotence of 
heavenly bodies. Of similar outlook were Henry Howard, Earl 
of Northampton, and Pilkington and Hutchinson. Howard’s 
belief was that detailed predictions of astrologers based upon 


On April 17, 1852, B.B. of Pembroke wrote 'to N. and Q.: “The . . . office 
f King’s Astrologer happens not to have been subjected to formal abolition, 
and, being hereditary, it is now vested in . . . Mr. Gadbury, resident at Bristol. 
. There is neither salary nor privilege attached to his nominal post.” Op. cit., 
Ser. 1, v, 370-1. 
2 De Augmentis, Lib. m1, Cap. iv. 
18 Loc. cit. et passim. 
14 Stubbes, Philip, op. cit., F. J. Furnivall, ed. Part II, pp. 60, 62. 
*Scot, Reginald, The Discoverie of Witchcraft. Rev. Montague Summers, 
ed. 1930. p. 121 


* Ibid. pp. 120-1 
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specific qualities attributed to various planets are bound to fail, 
but that no wise man will deny the presence and power of “‘one 
kinde of influence descending with an vniuersal harmony from 
all the parts of heauen, and working diuersly . . . according to 
. .. the place whence it comes, the season wherein it fals, and 
the subject whereupon it worketh.’”’ As for the ecclesiastics, 
Pilkington and Hutchinson, they were driven to substantially 
the same conclusion by their failure to conciliate the claims of 
astrology with those of the doctrine of free will. 

The last group, that of extreme sceptics, has only a few 
members. Bishop Hooper, who characterized astrology as “‘this 
Egyptiacal and ethnick’s foolishness,”’ and as ‘‘good enough to 
be borne in a man’s bosom to know the day of the month,’’* 
belongs in this category, as do Thomas Nashe,'* and John Cham- 
ber. That the latter thought it necessary to write a whole book, 
his Treatise against Iudicial Astrologie (1601), in confutation 
of astrologers is as interesting as the fact that this work was 
answered within two years by the very learned Defence of 
Iudicial A strologie in Answer to a Treatise lately published by M. 
Iohn Chamber (1603), which Defence seems not to have been 
challenged in print until 1624 when George Carleton, Bishop 
of Chichester, published the Madness of Astrologers. 

The very small amount of unqualified scepticism, the recog- 
nition accorded Dee and his fellow practitioners of astrology, 
the attitudes of men so prominent in social, religious, and in- 
tellectual life as those just mentioned—all these are important 
fragments to be fitted into a composite picture. Not less im- 
portant is the presence in Elizabethan literature of astrological 
allusions and figures of speech. 

I have picked at random half a dozen writers whose usage 
of astrology may be considered in a general way representative 
of the practice of their fellows. Shakespeare’s extensive use of 
the science has been the subject of several monographs and need 


17 Howard, Henry, A Defensative against the Poyson of Supposed Prophecies. 
W. Iaggard, 1620. p. 54. 

18 Early Writings, Parker Society Papers. p. 332. He does allow to astrology 
a small part in medicine. Cf. loc. cit. 

19 See his Anatomy of Absurdity, Works, 1, 23; Have With you to Saffron- 
Walden, Works, 1, 83. Works of Thomas Nashe. R. B. McKerrow, ed. London, 
MCMX. 
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not be reconsidered here, but in such a writer as John Lyly 
there are astrological passages worth our attention. While it 
is true that many of these passages are isolated and necessarily 
represent nothing further than conventional embellishment, it 
should by no means be overlooked that his play, The Woman 
in the Moon, depends entirely for motivation upon astrology. 
That greater playwright, Christopher Marlowe, did not hesitate 
to have Faustus in his agony of spirit cry out to the stars that 
reigned at his birth, or to place in Tamberlaine’s mouth con- 
stant references to his “smiling stars.’”’ Further, in the plays of 
Robert Green there are passages which demand from an audi- 
ence some knowledge of the fundamentals of astrology, though 
these passages are naturally too fragmentary to reveal whether 
or not their author believed in astrology or appreciated its com- 
plex ideology. But in Planetomachia Green gives evidence that 
he is thoroughly familiar with the subtleties of that art. Planeto- 
machia displays the planets debating about, and fleering at, 
each other’s characters and influences, and contains, as well, 
two tragedies told respectively by the chief protagonists, Venus 
and Saturn. Both the debate and the stories naturally involve 
much astrological learning; in several places, indeed, Green de- 
clares himself a believer in the art.”° 

Sir Phillip Sidney, in his Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia, 
employs at least four figures based upon astrology, and his 
very different contemporary, Thomas Deloney, an equal num- 
ber. But to most significant of all, because known to be most 
closely allied to Spenser, there are extended astrological passages 
in Joshua Sylvester’s translation of the Divine Weeks and Works, 
which, although the work of a French poet, was extremely 
popular in England. The most complete of these occur in The 
Fourth Day of the First Week, a Day for which, as Harvey re- 
cords,” Spenser had great admiration.” 

And now a word relative to the value of this evidence from 
literature. Mr. Wedel in The Mediaeval Attitude toward Astrology 
has observed among his concluding remarks that 


20 See Works, Huth Library, v, pp. 7, 17-8, 24-5. 

1 Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia. G. C. Moore Smith, ed. p. 161. 

“ For other astrological expressions in Du Bartas see Sylvester, Joshua, 
W orks, Chertsey Worthies’ Library, 1, p. 56, ll. 442 ff; ll. 516 ff; pp. 22-3, ll. 410 ff; 
p. 33, ll. 651 ff; p. 35, UL. 877 ff; p. 160, ll. 682 ff, etc. 
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As we approach the English Renaissance, the belles-lettres cease more and 
more to furnish evidence regarding what men actually thought on the subject 
of stellarinfluence. Although astrology still found championsin plenty among the 
learned of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, it was already beginning its 
descent in the intellectual scale, and was becoming the monopoly of the maker 
of almanacs. In polite literature, at any rate, the question of stellar influence was 
seldom seriously debated. For Shakespeare and the other Elizabethan dramatists, 
astrology was principally a convenient source for figures of speech.* 


Now it is clear enough that many of the astrological passages 
as they occur in the works of the authors mentioned do not 
necessarily imply their authors’ personal belief, but, although 
the passages mentioned as from the plays of Lyly and Green 
and some of those of Du Bartas to which the reader is referred 
in the footnote above, are as conventional in tone as any, it is 
important to recognize that all three of these men believed in 
astrology. Lyly, it will be remembered, found complete motiva- 
tion for The.Woman in the Moon in planetary astrology and 
employed as an argument to establish the existence of God the 
superstition that comets forewarn of “mutations.” As to the 
attitudes of Green and Du Bartas, each declares his acceptance 
of the art. It is not safe, therefore, to proceed upon the feeling 
engendered merely by the way astrological passages strike the 
ear; seemingly casual references may be reflections of an author’s 
real belief. With all possible deference to Mr. Wedel, therefore, 
I feel impelled to suggest that the abundance of astrological 
matter in polite letters of the time, while it does not in every 
case necessarily imply its author’s personal belief, is neverthe- 
less an extremely significant reflection of a belief which the 
evidence seems to show was almost universally accepted. 


II 


If this conclusion may be regarded as established, I believe 
it possible to take up consideration of the astrological passages 
in Spenser’s poetry with more sympathy than might otherwise 
be entertained. In general it may be said that these are of three 
kinds: those used primarily for literary embellishment, those 
decorative and causal but commonplace, and those which are 


%3 Wedel, Theo. O., op. cit., Yale Studies in English, Yale University Press, 
1920. p. 156. 
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causal and more or less technical. The merely decorative are 
the following: 


1. The designs placed at the head of each eclogue in the first and second 
editions of The Shepheardes Calender include pictorial representations of the signs 
of the zodiac together with their astrological symbols. 

2. Suddenly, whether through the gods decree, 
Or hapless rising of some froward starre, 
The heavens on everie side enclowded bee.™ 

. Ye cruell starres, and eke ye gods unkinde, 

Heaven envious, and bitter stepdame Nature, 
Be it by fortune, or by course of kinde, 
That ye doo weld th’ affaires of earthlie creature; 
Why have your hands long sithence traveiled 
To frame this world, that doth endure so long?™ 


Such passages enrich their contexts, but have no other purpose. 
In the second group belong the following: 


4. His lady, seeing all that chaunst, from farre, 
Approcht in hast to greet his victorie, 
And saide, “‘Faire knight, borne under happie starre, 
Who see your vanquisht foes before you lye, 
Well worthie be you of that armory .. .”™ 
. Ah! luckless babe, borne under cruell starre, 
And in dead parents baleful ashes bred, 
Full little weenest thou, what sorrowes are 
Left thee for porcion of thy livelyhed.”’ 
. Whome when his lady saw, to him she ran 
With hasty joy: to see him made her glad, 
And sad to view his visage pale and wan, 
Who earst in flowers of freshest youth was clad. 
Tho, when her well of teares she wasted had, 
She said: “Ah, dearest lord! what evill starre 
On you hath frownd, and poured his influence bad, 
That of your selfe ye thus berobbed arre, 
And this misseeming hew your manly looks doth marre?** 
. “Ah! be it,” saide he, “from Pyrochles farre, 
After pursewing Death once to requyre, 
Or think, that ought those puissant hands may marre: 
Death is for wretches borne under unhappy starre.’””* 


* Virgil’s Gnat, ll. 569-71. 
% Ruins of Rome, Ix. 

* FQ. 1, i, 27. 

7 FQ. 0, ii, 2. 

%8 FQ. 1, viii, 42. 

% FO. 11, vi, 44. 
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The astrological references in the quotations just given are 
decorative, to be sure, but each has also an independent value 
arising from Spenser’s emphasis upon the stars as causal agents. 
Each of these references, however, is general and it is in this 
respect that group two differs from group three. 

Each passage in the third group points to the stars as the 
cause of mutations in the sublunar world and each contains as 
well a more or less technical astrological allusion. 

8. All as a blazing starre doth farre outcast 
His hearie beames, and flaming lockes dispredd, 
At sight whereof the people stand agast: 
Sut the sage wizard telles, as he has red, 


That it importunes death and dolefull dreryhead.” 


“sage wizard,’ I should like to 


Without presuming to the title, 
tell, as I “have red,” something of the effects of comets on human 
affairs. Bartholomaeus Anglicus observes concerning the comet 
he is discussing, “Regit permutationem aut pestilentiam aut 


bella vel ventos.’' Francis Bacon was of the opinion that 


Comets, out of question, have . . . Power and Effect, over the Grosse and 
Masse of Things: But they are rather gazed upon, and waited upon in their 
journey, then wisely observed in their Effects; Specially in their Respective 
Effects; That is, what kinde of Comet, for Magnitude, Colour, Version of the 
Beames, Placing in the Region of Heaven, or Lasting, produceth what Kinde 
of Effects.” 


But the most interesting pronouncement occurs in a Theological 
Reminder of the Comet (1578). Andreas Alichius, the author of 
that treatise, describes the nature of the comet as 

the thick smoke of human sins, rising every day, every hour, every moment, full 
of stench and horror, before the face of God, and becoming gradually so thick 
as to form a comet, with curled and plaited tresses, which at last is kindled by 
the hot and fiery anger of the Supreme Heavenly Judge. 


Comets, on this interpretation, are terrible beacons warning 
men from the destruction toward which their depravity rapidly 
drives them. The usual accompaniments of a comet,—famine, 


% FQ. m1, i, 16. 

*! Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De rerum proprietatibus, Liber vim, Capit. 
xxxij. 

* Bacon, Francis, Essays. 7th Edn. Aldine House. pp. 208-9. 

*% White, A. D., A History of the Doctrine of Comets. Papers of the Am. Hist. 
Association. 11, 24-5. 
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pestilence, war,—are the direct punishments of an angry God. 

Literary references to comets and their effects are abundant; 
in this place I shall quote but two. Lydgate in Falls of Princes 
reveals his belief that 


Signes shewed and toknes in the heuene, 
Dyuers cometis and constellaciouns, 
Dreedful thundryng, feerful firi leuene, 
Rumour in erthe and gret discenciouns, 
Disobeisaunce in sondry regiouns, 
Shewen exaumples, full well afferme I dar, 
To myhti pryncis, hem biddyng to be war, 
Ther liff tamende or the lord do smyte.™ 


A very explicit, if not extended, explanation of the evils 
threatened by comets is given in John Sylvester’s translation 
of Du Bartas’ Divine Weeks and Works: 


There, with long bloudy haire, a blazing Star 
Threatens the World with Famin, Plague and war: 
To Princes, Death; to Kingdoms, many crosses: 

To all Estates, inevitable losses: 

To Heard-men, Rot: to Plow-men, hap-less Seasons: 
To Sailors, Stormes; to Cities, civill Treasons.” 


The passages just cited will indicate, I hope, that when Spenser 
composed his simile it was not just a casual figure of speech; it 
had a vivid meaning to all who read it. 

The ninth of Spenser’s astrological references is: 


9. And now the Sonne hath reared up 

His fyrie footed teme, 

Making his way betweene the Cuppe 
And golden Diademe: 

The rampant Lyon hunts he fast, 
With Dogge of noysome breath, 

Whose balefull barking bringes in hast 
Pyne, plagues, and dreery death.” 


E. K. notes concerning these verses: 


The Cupp and Diadem be two signes in the firmament, through which the sonne 
maketh his course in the moneth of July. 


Lion Thys is poetically spoken, as if the sunne did hunt a Lion with one dogg. 
*« Lydgate, op. cit., Prologue to Bk. m, ll. 85-92. 


% Sylvester, Joshua, op. cit., Second Day of the First Week, \l. 681 ff. 
% Shepherd’s Calender, Julye, 17-24. 
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The meaning whereof is, that in July the sunne is in Leo. At which tyme the 
Dogge Starre, which is called Syrius, or Canicula, reigneth with immoderate 
heat, causing pestilence, drougth, and many diseases. 


Very similar to the ninth but more explicit is the passage in 
The Mother Hubbard's Tale: 


10. It was the month in which the righteous Maide, 
That for disdaine of sinfull worlds upbraide, 
Fled back to heaven, whence she was first conceived, 
Into her silver bowre the Sunne received; 
And the hot Syrian Dog on him awayting, 
After the chafed Lyons cruell bayting, 
Corrupted had th’ ayre with his noysome breath, 
And powr’d on th’ earth plague, pestilence, and death. 
Amongst the rest a wicked maladie 
Raign’d emongst men, that manie did to die, 
Deprived of sense and ordinarie reason; 
That it to leaches seemed strange and geason. 
My fortune was, mongst manie otheres moe, 
To be partaker of their common woe.” 


“The righteous Maide”’ of these verses is Astrea of whose final 
disgust with the world’s villainy we are told in the first canto of 
the Fifth Book of the Faerie Queene. Having fled back to her 
heavenly home, she took her place sixth in the order of signs 
and next “her righteous ballance,’”’ Libra. It was the month, 
then, in which the Sun entered Virgo, having just passed through 
Leo,—that is in the month of August—that the poet partook 
of one of the many maladies brought on by ‘the noysome breath” 
of Sirius. May I call attention to the explicit statement, ‘‘The 
hot Syrian dog had corrupted the air...and poured plague 
and death upon the earth?”’ This statement is important not 
only for its directness, but also because it shows that Spenser 
knew how the stars exert their influences. As Miss Anderson 
has shown, 

The heavens work only through the mediation of the aire; hence, since the 
air is always in motion and varies constantly in quality, they cannot always 
produce “such and such like infallible dispositions proper to any one alone more 
then to others, in, and of that same time and place.” 


7 Op. cit., Ul. 1-16. 
38 Anderson, Ruth, Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespear’s Plays. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies, Series 1, No. 127. p. 59. She quotes from David Persons’s 
Varieties; or a surveigh of Rare and Excellent Matters. 1635. p. 186. 
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The eleventh passage is closely connected with the last: 
11. And whatso heavens in their secret doome 
Ordained have, how can fraile fleshly wight 
Forecast, but it must needs to issue come? 
The sea, the aire, the fire, the day, the night, 
And th’ armies of their creatures all and some 
Do serve to them, and with importune might 
Warre against us, the vassals of their will. 
Who then can save what they dispose to spill? 


Not thou, O Clarion, though fairest thou 

Of all thy kinde, unhappie happie flie, 

Whose cruell fate is woven even now 

Of Joves owne hand, to work thy miserie: 

Ne may thee help the manie hartie vow, 

Which thy old sire with sacred pietie 

Hath powred forth for thee, and the altars sprent: 
Nought may thee save from heavens avengement.” 


The term, “‘heavens,’’ seems here to mean the stars, although 
possibly it refers to God or gods or providence. I think the super- 
natural interpretation improbable, however, because of the 
mechanism—i.e., the elements—through which the “heavens” 
are said to work. As has been partially shown above, stars 
ordinarily are thought of as working through the elements; that 
God so works few Elizabethans would have believed. The 
following quotation from Elizabethan Psychology and Shake- 
speare’s Plays practically clinches the matter: 

The stars . . . possess elemental qualities through which they produce an 
effect upon the elements of the body and thus by altering temper serve to urge 
man either to virtue or to vice. 


But however clear the details of the Muiopotmos passage 
may be, as a whole it is ambiguous. I suppose that the first 
stanza has no meaning, for, apart from the verses about the 
elements, it is made up of two questions, so framed, however, 
that they suggest negative answers, and not only their immedi- 
ate context, but the frame-work of the poem suggests that the 
will of no living creature can overcome fate. Still it is not clear 
just how much weight should be allowed to ideas expressed in 
a mock-epic. In the second stanza there is an interesting problem 


9% Muiopotmos, il. 225 ff. 
© Anderson, op. cit., p. 54 i (ii). 
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connected with Jove. Who is he, a classical god? or the planet 
Jupiter? If the former, he is to be conceived as weaving the web 
of destiny and as utilizing the stars as instruments of enforce- 
ment; if the latter, the passage becomes even more decidedly 
astrological in character. I incline toward the second interpreta- 
tion because, as Spenser knew,“ in classical mythology, Jupiter 
is subject to fate, not its forger. Nor is the alleged fact that in 
astrology Jupiter is the Greater Fortune, any stumbling block, 
for in certain positions and certain mundane houses he is power- 
ful for evil.® Still, if the first interpretation is true rather than 
the second, I cannot see that any vital part of this study is ir- 
retrievably damaged. 
The following astrological passage comes from The Shep- 
herdes Calender: 
12. Tho gan my lovely spring bid me farewell, 

And sommer season sped him to display 

(For Love then in the Lyons house did dwell) 

The raging fyre that kindled at his ray. 


A commett stird up that unkindly heate, 
That reigned (as men sayd) in Venus seat.* 


Obviously the shepherd is describing the transition from early 
youth to young manhood, but it is not so obvious that the de- 
scription is connected with an idea expressed often enough in 
Spenser’s time, that life is divided into ‘‘ages.”” Concerning them 
John Davies of Hereford says: 


For, by the Moone is governed our Prime 

That’s hot and moist, but the preheminence 

The moisture hath; So our Adolescence 

Is swaid by the Wit-infusing Mercury 

Being hot and moist yet doth more heate dispense, 
Which tunes the voice’s Organes erst to hy, 
Making them speake with more profundity. 


41 Cf., e.g., Lachesis’ speech: (F.Q. IV, iv 51.) 
For what the Fates do once decree, 
Not all the gods can chaunge, nor Jove himselfe can free. 


#3 F.g., In duodecimo loco Iuppiter ab horoscopo constitutus maximas 
decernit infelicitates; facit semper inimicos potentes et qui eum crebra potestate 
deterreant, praesertim si partiliter horoscopum malivola stella possederit, vel 
si sic Iove constituto in VII. parte horoscopi Mars fuerit inventus. Firmicus 
Maternus, Matheseos. Teubner, I, p. 113. 

*® Op. cit., December, ll. 55-60. 
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Then youth (our third age) Loue’s Queene, Venus swaies 
Bee’ng hot and dry, but yet more hot, then drie; 

In this we Wantons play, in Venus’ plaies 

And offer Incense to a rowling eie.“ 


Venus, then, is the mistress of the age described by Colin, and 
as the love-sick shepherd said, she is in Leo. In that house she 
signifies ‘forte amour, grande luxure, et impudique vie, quand 
Jupiter ne la regarde.’* It would seem that Colin is in for a 
strenuous season, especially since a comet has recently joined 
its frustrating influence to Venus’ amorous beams. 

A sixth bit of evidence that Spenser was conversant with 
the more or less technical aspects of astrology is furnished by 
the following verses: 


13. Emongst them all sate he which wonned there, 
That hight Phantastes by his nature trew, 
A man of yeares yet fresh, as mote appere, 
Of swarth complexion, and of crabbed hew, 
That him full of melancholy did shew; 
Bent hollow beetle browes, sharp staring eyes, 
That mad or foolish seemd: one by his vew 
Mote deeme him borne with ill-disposed skyes, 
When oblique Saturne sate in the house of agonyes. 


Spenser makes Phantastes a typical Saturnalian man, and al- 
though encrusted with less detail, distinctly reminiscent of 
Chaucer’s Lygurge,*” concerning whose astrological significance 
Professor Curry has written so illuminatingly. In summing up 
his discussion, Professor Curry gave this final description of 
Chaucer’s Saturnalian man: 


His hair, on the head and elsewhere is always a deep black, sometimes 
coarse, crisp or curling. . . . His complexion is usually swartish or maybe honey- 
colored, a mixture of black and yellow as if from a touch of black and yellow 
jaundice, or in the case of the sanguine temperament, the color of a ripe olive. 
His eyes are sometimes large, sometimes small, but always deep set in the head, 
in color red like those of a cat or, in sanguine natures, red with bloody spots in 
them. Observe that Chaucer does not say that the eyes are yellow and red, but 
that the “circles of his eyes in his head glowed between yellow and red.” This 
curious effect is doubtless produced when the “red eyes with bloody spots in 


“ Davies, John, Microcosmus, Works, Chertsey W orthies’ Library, 1, pp. 31-2. 

“ Ferrier, Auger, Des Jugemens astronomiques sur les nativites. J. Tourney, 
Lyons, 1550. p. 128. 

“ F. Q. 1, ix, 52. 

47 Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, A. ll. 2129-54 
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them” of a sanguine Saturnalian man are set deep in a dark yellowish com- 
plexion; the red eyes have yellowish circles about them. His eyebrows are ex- 
ceedingly thick, rugged, joined over the nose, and hand lowering over the eyes; 
or as Chaucer remarks, after having described the circles of his eyes glowing 
between yellow and red, 


And lyk a griffon loked he aboute, 
With kempe heres on his browes stoute.** 


Lygurge, however fierce Chaucer made him, was endowed with 
characteristics not actively disagreeable, but Phantastes’ char- 
acter is distinctly so. This twist in Phantastes’ nature is ac- 
counted for in the last two verses of the stanza: he was born with 
ill-disposed skies, when oblique Saturn sate in the house of afflic- 
tions. Now the oblique signs are Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces, 
Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. Saturn oblique would be in one of 
these signs. Moreover Capricornus and Aquarius are his celestial 
houses, as is the twelfth mundane house, the house of agonies. 
Spenser tells us that Saturn was in the house of agonies; if he 
was also in one of his celestial houses, he would enjoy a tremen- 
dous malignant power. Ferrier believes that ‘‘Saturne ha re- 
gard ... sur la melancholie, et aucunesfois sur la phlegme crasse 
. . . Et signifie gens pasles, ou noirs, maigres, pensifs, solitaires, 
craintifs, resueurs, graues, contemplatifs.’’** And Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus observes: “Nam secundum Ptholemaeum in liber de 
iudiciis astrorum dat hominem esse fuscum turpem iniquum 
operantem. pigri. tristem raro hylarem seu ridentem . . . glauci 
sunt colori et liuidi. in capillis e¢ in toto corpe asperi et inculti 
turpia et fetida nom abborremt vestimenta.’*® Concerning the 
twelfth mundane house, the house where Spenser declares Sa- 
turn was at the birth of Phantastes, Maternus remarks: 

Hic locus . . . appellatur a nobis Malus daemon. Ex hoc loco inimicorum 
qualitas et servorum substantia facili nobis significatione monstratur. Vitia 
etiam in hoc loco et aegritudines invenimus. Sed et hic piger locus est, qui nulla 
cum horoscopo societate coniungitur. Est autem locus Saturni." 


In duodecimo loco Saturnus ab horoscopo constitutus . . . faciet etiam max- 
imas aegritudines, sed et valitudines non modicas.” 


*8 Curry, W. C., Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1926. p. 137. 

Ferrier, Auger, op. cit., pp. 104-5. 

50 Bartholomaeus Anglicus, op. cit., capit. xxiij. 

51 Firmicus Maternus, of. cit., p. 65. 

% Thid., p. 104. 
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The fourteenth astrological passage is nearly as technical as 
the one describing Phantastes: 


14. But to this faire Belphoebe in her berth 
The hevens so favorable were and free, 
Looking with myld aspect upon the earth 
In th’ horoscope of her nativitee, 
That all the gifts of grace and chastity 
On her they poured forth of plenteous horne; 
Jove laught on Venus from his soverayne see, 
And Phoebus with faire beames did her adorne, 
And all the Graces rockt her cradle being borne. 


Her berth was of the wombe of morning dew, 
And her conception of the joyous prime, 

And all her whole creation did her shew 

Pure and unspotted from all loathly crime, 
That is ingenerate in fleshly slime. 

So was this virgin borne, so was she bred, 

So was she trayned up from time to time 

In all chaste vertue and true bounti-hed, 

Till to her dew perfection she was ripened.* 


Although the clues given in the first stanza quoted are tantaliz- 
ingly few, it is possible, I think, to work out an interpretation 


approximating what Spenser had in mind. It is clear enough, I 
suppose, that the “free’’ of verse two means “generous.’’ More- 
over it is obvious that in structure this first stanza proceeds 
from the general to the more specific; so that its seventh and 
eighth verses are climactic, summing up and crystallizing what 
precedes them and preparing the way for the consummatory 
line, “And all the Graces rockt her cradle being borne.” Stanza 
structure alone, therefore, furnishes the first indication of the 
kind of interpretation that will be acceptable. The second indica- 
tion is derived from the fact that Belphoebe is meant to repre- 
sent Queen Elizabeth. With these two indications for tests of 
interpretations, it may be postulated that no explanation of 
verses seven and eight can be regarded as adequate unless it is 
favorable to Belphoebe in an eminent degree. 

As to the nature of Jupiter’s influence, then, Ferrier re- 
marks: 


Iupiter . . . signifie gens de bone stature, de face pleine, chauues, crespes, 
blancs, auec vne plaisante rougeur entremeslee, ayans les yeux assez grans, les 


83 FQ. 11, vi, 2 and 3. 
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narilles assez courtes, les dents premieres assez grandes, gens honnestes, gra- 
tieux, benins, religieux, abbez, euesques, prelats, officiers, iuges, magistrats .. . 
Auec le Soleil, appaiseurs de quereles, controuerses, et disputations ... Des 
aages, entre la ieunessee et la viellesse. Des parties de l’an, Le Printemps. . . 
Des lieux particulier, eglises, palais lieux priuilegiez, nets, honnestes, et re- 
ligieux.™ 

The influence of Venus is described as follows by Professor 
Curry: 

When Venus is the ruling influence in a nativity (says Haly) . . . the native 
will be quiet and gentle in disposition, morally upright in character and not in 
the least depraved or wicked, reflecting always upon right things. She loves 
to dance and sing, abhors brawls, disputes, and contentions of all kinds; she de- 
lights in dictatorships and intrigues, fine forms and good manners, . . . in making 
herself loved and esteemed by men; and since she is a devout and pious person 
engaged in doing right, she is fortunate and happy. Venus makes her children 
attractive (Maternus agrees), joyous and cheerful of disposition, devoid of con- 
stant debaucheries or even of excesses, worthy of love, agreeable, affable, and 
altogether charming. They are usually lovers of the opposite sex, passionate and 
voluptuous by nature but religious and righteous. They drink much and eat 
little; they have a good digestion, which provokes passion and an ardent desire for 
coition—but they are noble in life and cleanly in act. They cleave with delight to 
the spirit and practice of music and the arts. They rejoice in sweet-scented baths 
and in perfumes and fragrances of all kinds, and in poetry inspired by the Muses 
enriched by choral dance and song. They have finely formed figures, especially 
the young women, achieve many amatory affairs, and happy weddings; temper- 
amental by nature, they show displeasure easily and indulge in complaints, 
employ crafty devices, and refresh themselves by a return to peace and affection. 
They have ... a fine sense of duty, a ready faith, and a supremacy in good 
breeding, refinement, and kindliness of heart. Venus makes singers and charm- 
ing people (says Haly further), ardent lovers of flowers and elegance, taking 
great care of their fine bodies and splendid, delicate skin and complexion. . . . 
They easily become rulers, performing whatever they undertake with facility. 
They are given to games and various diversions, to laughter and joyous liv- 
ing, rejoicing in the companionship of friends and in eating and drinking, 
relying upon others to the point of being often deceived. They are benevolent 
and utter soft and gentle-voiced words with a small, sweet mouth; they are 
tender by nature and prone to shed tears. 


Told that she had such a character, even a Queen might smile 
with satisfaction. 

But Jupiter and Venus have influences of the sort described 
only when master or mistress of a nativity. When the two 
planets are in aspect to each other, their influence would not be 


Ferrier, Auger, op. cit., p. 105-6. 
® Curry, W. C., op. cit., pp. 98-9. 
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30 clearly differentiated: they would fuse if the aspect were of 
one kind; if of another, they would be intensified; if of a third, 
they would be unfortunate in the highest degree. The context 
of our passage precludes an aspect of the last sort. As to conjunc- 
tion—sometimes good, sometimes bad—this aspect seems not 
to be the one intended by Spenser, for he says, “‘Jove laught on 
Venus from his soverayne see.”’ Ordinary usage of “from” would 
seem to forbid cohabitation of Venus and Jupiter in a single 
sign. Only sextile and trine aspects are left. Of these the latter 
are more powerful for good and more consistently so. If, there- 
fore, the test proposed earlier is a good one, it would seem justi- 
fiable to conclude that the aspect implied between Jupiter and 
Venus is a trine, the most felicitous of all aspects. According to 
Ferrier, “Le trine de Iupiter et Venus, denote beaute, grace, 
fidelite, honnestete, proufit des femmes, et des amys, degnitez, 
heritages par leurs moyens.’™ The first part of this quotation 
is particularly amenable to the demands of the context. 

The position of Phoebus in the Belphoebe nativity, however, 
is a warning against a too elaborate attempt to work out an ex- 
act horoscope. Whatever aspect Spenser may have intended the 
Sun to have to the others, he indicated none, and his reader 
must content himself with a bare description of the Sun’s gen- 
eral influence. The Sun, to quote Ferrier once more, 
signifie gens sages, prudens, discrets, cupides de gloire et d’honneur, de mediocre 
ou petite stature, coleur brune, grande barbe, les yeux iaunes, la face marquee. 

. Gens honnorables, officiers, magistrats, seigneurs, princes et Roys, et 
gouuerneurs . . . des biens des princesses, et officiers d’icelles . . . Des lieux partic- 
uliers, maisons de Princes, palais, theatres, et autres lieux amples, magnifiques, et 
clairs.5” 


Although the Sun is no more than reasonably generous with per- 
sonal gifts, his attention to the province of worldly fortune 
makes his influence in Belphoebe’s nativity anything but unwel- 
come. 

The discussion so far has taken into account only the influ- 
ences of the planets when ideally situated in the heavens. It is 
necessary also to consider their effects in the mundane houses. 
Suppose Jupiter in the first mundane house and Venus in her 


® Ferrier, op. cit., p. 137. 
’ Tbid., pp. 108-9. 
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own, the fifth. So placed, the two planets would be in trine aspect 
and would have these qualities: 


Si Iuppiter in primo cardine partiliter id est in parte horoscopi fuerit con- 
stitutus, in his praesertim signis, in quibus gaudet, vel in suis domicillis vel in 
suis finibus vel in altitudine sua, faciet nobiles gloriosos magnis semper prae- 
positos civitatibus, interdum magnarum civitatum decem primos pro mensura 
geniturae, bonos venustos benivolos laetos divites, praesertim si per diem in 
horoscopi partibus fuerit inventus et si nulla malivola stella sic ei posito ex 
aliqua parte restiterit.™ 

In quinto loco Venus ab horoscopo constituta faciet bonos benignos et 
[qui], quicquid volunt, facile impetrent. Faciet etiam coronari infulis et coronis; 
si Iuppiter eam aliqua radiatione respexerit, famosos vel quodam honore 
nobilitatos .... Faciet autem in omni congressione victores et quibus gratia 
victoriarum praemia conferantur, in omnibus potentes et qui semper futura 
praenoscant, notos potentibus viris.® 


The very favorable influence of the Sun placed in the eleventh 
house is worth noting: 


In undecimo loco Sol ab horoscopo constitutus felices faciet et nobiles, et 
quorum patres maximo honoris splendore decorentur; sed processu temporis 
augmenta felicitatis et dignitatis accipient. Haec autem maiora erunt omnia, si 
sic positum Solem Iuppiter aut simul cum eo collocatus aut trigonica radiatione 
respexerit aut si Venus cum ipso matutina fuerit inventa aut [de] exagono ma- 
tutina respexerit; nam hae omnes dignitates amicorum illis gratia conferuntur.® 


But to have Jupiter and Venus in the first and fifth mundane 
houses, as suggested, it is necessary that the two planets be in 
trine aspect. That they were meant to be so placed is by no 
means certain. It may be that the whole nativity was inspired 
by a general reflection of composite character, such, for ex- 
ample, as the following: 


In quinto loco Iuppiter ab horoscope constitutus magna felicitatum aug- 
menta decernit; facit eum qui natus fuerit, in maximis [rebus] publicis honorat- 
um, praesertim si in domiciliis vel in finibus vel in altitudine sua vel in domo 
Solis fuerit inventus . . . . Quodsi... Venus ei se sola ex aliqua parte coniunxerit, 
faciet affluentia felicitatis ornatos; nam sicut superius diximus, si cum Marte sic 
fuerit constitutus, is qui sic eum habuerit, regali erit semper potestate perspicuus 
et sententiae eius sic erunt, tamquam ab eo cunctis hominibus divina documenta 
proferantur. Erit autem, qui sic eum habuerit, fortis corpore validis ossibus . . . 
In quinto scilicet Iove loco ab horoscopo constituto et his signis, quibus gaudet, 
vel in domiciliis suis . . . dumtaxat, faciet invictos imperatores, et qui totius 


58 Firmicus Maternus, of. cit., p. 105. 
59 Thid., pp. 145-6. 
60 Thid., p. 141. 
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orbis gubernacula teneant, praesertim si sic Iove collocato in his Sol signis, 
quibus gaudet vel in quibus exaltatur, trigonica se ei radiatione coniunxerit. 
Gaudet autem per diem Solis ac Saturni radiatione adornatus, praesertim si in 
matutino ortu fuerit constitutus.™ 


It is interesting that there should occur in this passage from 
Maternus in which the three planets, Jupiter, Venus, and the 
Sun are named together, the phrase, “‘radiatione adornatus” and 
that in Spenser’s nativity stanza is the verse, ‘The Sun with 
faire beames did her adorn.’’ In each instance the Sun is the 
giver forth of the beams or radiationes. Further, in some sixty 
pages of Maternus only one other use of the verb, adorno, was 
noticed, and that use not in conjunction with radiatio. Of course 
I do not stress this stylistic coincidence, but it lends some slight 
color to the suggestion that Spenser might have derived the 
Belphoebe nativity from just such a composite passage as the 
one but now quoted. 

I should like to make two further observations concerning 
the nativity stanzas. It was pointed out above that the two 
verses, six and seven, sum up all that has gone before and pre- 
pare the way for the alexandrine. They can perform this office 
because they carry with them the most felicitous of associa- 
tions, associations, further, which every Elizabethan would 
readily comprehend. My second observation concerns the second 
stanza. This stanza introduces an important qualification con- 
cerning the part training takes in the making of a perfect char- 
acter. The first two verses are, of course, astrological in char- 
acter; the third, fourth, and fifth recapitulate the sum total of 
favors shown at Belphoebe’s birth, astrological and otherwise; 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth show united a birth and environ- 
ment which issue, in the alexandrine, into “dew perfection,” the 
natural and inevitable destiny of him born under “free heavens”’ 
and trained in the paths of virtue. The stars alone cannot bring 
about perfection of of character or enforce its absence. As La 
Primauday remarks (quoted by Miss Anderson®) : 

The stars influence men onely that in disposing their bodies, being com- 
pounded of the elements vpon which the planets worke, they serue to aide them 
to abount in vertues or vices, according as their minde being moderatrix of al 
their actions, doth dispose her faculties, to intend good or euill. For this cause 


%! Tbid., pp. 107-8. 
® Anderson, Ruth, of. cit., p. 59. 
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we say, that to those which want the gifts and graces of Gods spirit, all things 
cannot but succeed badly, and the influences of the spheres hurt them rather 
then otherwise, yea some more then other some: as to the contrarie, the mind of 
the faithfull and well instructed doth correct the nautines of the stars, and de- 
liuereth himselfe from all peruerse inclination. 


The next bit of evidence that Spenser was familiar with 
astrology is more curious than important. The old nurse says 
to Britomart, it will be remembered: 

15. But better fortune thine, and better howre, 

Which lov’st the shadow of a warlike knight; 

No shadow, but a body hath in powre: 

That body, wheresoever that it light, 

May learned by by cyphers, or by magic might. 
Cyphers, here geomantic figures,“ may be used to recover lost 
or stolen goods, to answer questions, to discover propitious 
times for one undertaking or another—in brief, they are a sort 
of astrological catch-all, a sort of divination that one in Brito- 
mart’s predicament could not intelligently neglect. 

The sixteenth of Spenser’s astrological allusions comes from 
that scarred battleground, The Mutability Cantos.“ To Muta- 
bility’s sweeping claim, Jove answers, after having observed 
that all things under heaven are subject to time: 

16. But who is it (to me tell) 

That time himselfe doth move and still compell 

To keep his course? Is that not namely wee, 

Which poure that vertue from our heavenly cell 

That moves them all [natural phenomena] and makes them changed be? 
So them we gods do rule, and in them also thee. 


The verse, “which poure that vertue from our heavenly cell,” 
is a peculiar description of divine power, but of that more anon. 
At this point in the debate, the Titaness offers to show that 
“even yee . . . are likewise subject unto mee.” Taking the gods, 
or planets rather, in Ptolemaic order, only leaving Jove, as de- 
fendant, to be last addressed, Mutability begins her charges: 


And first, concerning her which is the first, 
Even you, faire Cynthia... 
. .. She is mortall borne... 


® F.Q. m1, ii, 45. 

« N.E.D. gives: Cipher, an astrological sign, or figure, obs. 1590 Spenser 
F.Q. m, ii, 45. May learned be by cyphers or by Magicke might. 

% Op. cit., vil, stanzas 48 ff. 
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Besides, her face . . . every day 

We changed see... 

Now horned, now round now bright, . . . 

So that as changefull as the moone men use to say. 


Next Mercury... 

His course doth altar every yeare, 

And is of late far out of order gone: 

So Venus eeke... 

Though faire all night, yet is she darke all day: 
And Phoebus self, who lightsome is alone 

Yet oft is he eclipsed by the way.... 


Now Mars... 

Some time so far runs out of square, 

That he his way doth seem quite to have lost, 

And cleane without his usual sphere to fare; 

That even these star-gazers stonisht are 

At sight thereof, and damne their lying bookes: 

So likewise grim Sir Saturne oft doth spare 

His sterne aspect and calm his crabbed lookes: 

So many turning cranks these have, so many crookes. 


But you, Dan Jove, that only constant are, .. . 
Are you not subject eeke to this misfare? . . . 
Where were ye borne? ... 


Besides, that power and vertue of which ye spake, 
That ye here worke, doth many changes take 
And your own natures change: for each of you, 
That vertue have... 

Is chokt and changed from his nature trew, 

By others opposition or obliquid view. 


Besides, the sundry motions of your spheares, 
So sundry waies and fashions as clerkes faine, 
Some in short space, and some in longer yeares; 
What is the same but alteration plaine? 

Onely the starrie skie doth still remaine: 

Yet do the starres and signes therin still move 
And even itself is mov’d, as wizards saine. 


That Spenser has turned the gods to planets is patent. With but 
one exception made for dramatic purposes, the gods are consid- 
ered in the Ptolemaic order of planets, starting outward from 
the earth. The first, Cynthia, is mortal born, to be sure, but 
equated with the moon. Mercury alters his course; Venus is fair 
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at night and does not shine by day; Phoebus is often eclipsed; 
Mars fareswithout his usual sphere—clearly all these are planets. 
Grim Sir Saturne, usually stern of aspect and crabbed in appear- 
ance, in lieu of astronomical description, is given his astrological 
characteristics. But most significant of all Mutability’s charges 
is in the fifty-fourth stanza. She contends that that power of 
which Jove spoke—notice Mutability’s interpretation of Jove’s 
phrase “vertue from our heavenly cell’’—that influence which 
he exerts upon mundane matters is changed, yes, and that the 
very nature of the planet is changed by its position and by vary- 
ing aspects to its fellows. 

The last stanza quoted from The Cantos of Mutability con- 
tained a reference to precession of the equinoxes, and it is con- 
cerning this phenomenon that the seventeenth and last of the 
astrological passages is quoted. To explain man’s moral decay, 
Spenser reasons: 


17. Ne wonder; for the heavens revolution 
Is wandred farre from where it first was pight, 
And so doe make contrarie constitution 
Of all this lower world, toward his dissolution. 
For who so list into the heavens looke, 


And search the courses of the rowling spheares, 

Shall find that from the point where they first tooke 
Their setting forth, in these few thousand yeares 

They all are wandred much; that plaine appeares. 

For that same golden fleecy Ram, which bore 

Phrixus and Helle from their stepdames feares, 

Hath now forgot where he was plast of yore, 

And shouldred hath the Bull, which fayre Europa bore. 


And eke the Bull hath with his bow-bent horne 

So hardly butted those two Twinnes of Jove, 

That they have crusht the Crab, and quite him borne 
Into the great Nemoean Lions grove. 

So now all range, and doe at randon rove 

Out of their proper places farre away, 

And all this world with them amisse doe move, 

And all his creatures from their course astray, 

Till they arrive at their last ruinous decay. 


Ne is that same great glorious lamp of light, 
That doth enlumine all these lesser fyres, 

In better case, ne keepes his course more right, 
But is miscaried with the other spheres. 
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For since the terme of fourteene hundred yeres, 

That learned Ptolomaee his hight did take, 

He is declyned from that marke of theirs 

Nigh thirtie minutes to the southern lake; 

That makes me feare in time he will us quite forsake.® 


These stanzas describe the effects of precession of the equi- 
noxes.®’ Precession is the movement westward along the ecliptic 
of the two points where the ecliptic cuts the celestial equator, a 
movement of about 50”.2 a year. This westward movement has 
now carried the signs thirty degrees “‘back”’ from their original 
positions, so that the Sign, Aries, is included in the Constella- 
tion, Pisces; Taurus, in Aries, etc. To Spenser’s mind, at least 
as he expresses himself here, this motion went hand in hand with 
the alleged decay of men and morals, caused that decay in fact.® 

These then, are the important astrological passages in Spen- 
ser’s works, and while they do not show him as conversant with 
astrology as Green was, for example, they reveal unmistakably 
an abiding interest in the art, an interest shared by a large num- 
ber of his contemporaries. 

Hue De Lacy 


University of Washington 


% F.O, V proem 4 ff. 
8? The last stanza deals with the gradually decreasing obliquity of the eclip- 
tic. 
88 Cf. Duhem’s summary of typical beliefs about the Great Year: 
1. La durée de la Grande Année est de 36.000 ans. 
2. En cette durée, s’accomplit la révolution propre de la sphére des étoiles 
fixes. 
3. A la fin de la Grande Année, tous les astres errant reprennent, dans le 
Ciel, la position qu’ils avaient au commencement. 
. L’état du monde . . . est périodique; la durée de sa période est égale 
a la Grande Année. 








MILTON AND PHINEAS FLETCHER 


A striking instance of Milton’s indebtedness to one of his 
English predecessors in the religious epic has seemingly escaped 
the notice of the critics. In the tenth book of Paraci-- Lost, 
where Milton describes the effect of the frst sin in earth, in 
heaven in chaos, and in hell, the four areas in which the epic 
action takes place, he tells of Satan’s return to hell to report the 
success of his mission. At the very moment of his impious tri- 
umph however, both he and his followers are metamorphosed 
into serpents. 

In their comments on these eighty verses the critics have 
simply echoed Newton and Todd. The former had cited Ovid’s 
account of the transformation of Cadmus, in the fourth book of 
the Metamorphoses, into a dragon; and the latter had instanced 
Dante’s story (Inferno, xxv) of Cavalcante’s change into a ser- 
pent. Nor have those who have made a special study of Phineas 
Fletcher’s influence upon Milton noticed this parallelism. A. B. 
Grosart in his essay on the poetry of the Fletchers prefixed 
to the edition of The Poems of Phineas Fletcherin the Fuller 
Worthies Library (pp. clxi—cccli), though he cites many striking 
parallels between Milton’s and Fletcher’s poetry, says nothing of 
this particular resemblance. Similarly, H. B. Cory in his rather 
discursive study of “Spenser, the School of the Fletchers, and 
Milton” (University of California Publications, u, No. 5, pp. 311- 
373) completely ignores it. 

Nevertheless the two stanzas (10 and 11 of Canto 7) of The 
Purple Island furnish such a striking precedent as to make Mil- 
ton’s indebtedness to Fletcher in this instance seemingly un- 
questionable. To show how closely the two passages correspond, 
they are here printed side by side omitting, however, the sixty- 
two verses in which Milton expands the incident. 

The last line of stanza 10 of the excerpt from The Purple 
Island supplied Milton with two vigorous verses in Paradise 
Lost—that of Satan in Book 1, 262-263, and that of Abdiel 
in Book Iv, 183-184. This fact, noted by Verity in the Cam- 
bridge edition of Paradise Lost, by supplying added proof of 
Milton’s indebtedness to Fletcher, makes his obligation to 
the older poet in the case of the transformation of the devils to 
serpents appear the more probable. 
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Moreover, it is to be noted that Fletcher in the passage 
quoted anticipated Milton in the motive assigned to Satan in 
seducing Eve, which in both instances is in part envy of Adam’s 
marital happiness. This idea that Satan’s ill will against Adam 
was motivated in part by envy of his conjugal relations, though 
quite unbiblical, is a very ancient one found in many Hebrew 
writings from the second century B.c. to the twelfth century 
A.D.’ With some at least of these Hebrew books in which the 
tradition that Satan was actuated by lust appears, Milton was 
certainly familiar,” so that he could not have been wholly de- 
pendent upon Fletcher for the suggestion. At all events he made 
considerable use of the tradition,* and it is interesting to find 
that the first hint may have come from his reading of The Purple 
Island, where it appears for the first time in English poetry. 


EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


1 See The Wisdom of Solomon 2.24; Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews 1. 4; 
The pseudepigraphic A pocalypse of Moses, xx. 3; A pocalypse of Abraham, Xxi11; 
The Slavonic Book of Baruch, xc; Pirke Rabbi Eleazer, xx1; Maimonides, Guide 
to the Perplexed, Chap. xxx; The Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 146a; Bereshith 
Rabba Par. xx. 


2 See my article on “Some Extra-Biblical Semitic Influences Upon Milton’s 
Story of The Fall of Man” in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
xxvi, No. 3. 

* See P. L., tv. 337 ff.; 357 ff.; 501 ff. 














RILKE UND ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Der folgende Beitrag beschaftigt sich mit dem Wandel und 
Werden der dichterischen Formung in Rilkes Schaffen. Schon in 
dem Buche von Hans-Wilhelm Hagen, “Rilkes Umarbei- 
tungen,” das vor allem die Umgestaltung des friihen Gedicht- 
bandes ‘‘Mir zur Feier,’”’ des “‘Cornets’”’ und des “Buchs der 
Bilder” untersucht, wurde peripher auf Rilkes Ubersetzung der 
“Sonette aus dem Portugiesischen” hingewiesen. Die gegen- 
wirtige Arbeit stellt diese Ubertragung in den Mittelpunkt, um 
daran zu demonstrieren, wie Rilke sich als Ubersetzer und Neu- 
schépfer von dem subjektiv-impressionistischen Stil seiner Frih- 
zeit zu dem spiteren Stil einer mystischen Sachlichkeit erzog. 
Die Jahre von 1902 bis 1907 umfassen Rilkes Odyssee des 
Geistes. Er beginnt sich unerbittlich hinter seinen Schépfungen 
zu verstecken. Selbst in seinem reichen Briefwechsel erscheint 
er weniger in seiner einmaligen Individualitat, als in der Gestalt 
des ruhelosen, reflektierenden europiischen Geistes. Das Un- 
mittelbar-Persénliche verschwindet aus seinen Worten: Selbst- 
aufgabe wird fiir ihn das dringendste Problem. Bis er schliess- 
lich sein Ziel ausspricht: Nicht der Dichter soll reden, sondern 
die Dinge selbst: 

O alter Fluch der Dichter, 

die sich beklagen, wo sie sagen sollten, 

die immer urteiln iiber ihr Gefiihl, 

statt es zu bilden; die noch immer meinen, 
was traurig ist in ihnen oder froh, 

das wiissten sie und diirftens im Gedicht 
bedauern oder riihmen. Wie die Kranken 
gebrauchen sie die Sprache voller Wehleid, 
um zu beschreiben, wo es ihnen wehtut, 
statt hart sich in die Worte zu verwandeln, 
wie sich der Steinmetz einer Kathedrale 
verbissen umsetzt in des Steines Gleichmut.! 


Das Problem von Rilkes Dichtung liegt in der Auseinanderset- 
zung von Beschreibung und Gestaltung. Zwischen diesen Enden 
spielt sich seine Dichterlaufbahn ab. 

In den Jahren 1902 bis 1907 gerit Rilkes Dichtung in den 
Bann dieser Problemstellung. Abgesehen von den Erzihlungen 
der Friihzeit lassen sich nur die Geschichten vom Lieben Gott als 


1 Rilke, Werke, 1, 341. 
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abgeschlossen betrachten. Der Cornet, die Friihen Gedichte, das 
Buch der Bilder, das Stundenbuch, der Malte Laurids Brigge, der 
Rodin werden teilweise noch einmal vorgenommen und sorg- 
faltig tiberarbeitet, teilweise erst nach langem Warten und 
Wachsen abgeschlossen. Man kann sagen, dass erst gegen Ende 
1907 und Anfang 1908, also mit der Publikation der Neuen 
Gedichte, Rilke sich in jener prinzipiellen Auseinandersetzung 
von Beschreibung und Gestaltung zur Klarheit durchgerungen 
hat. 

Je deutlicher Rilke die Notwendigkeit der Dinglichkeit ein- 
sieht, desto mehr erkennt er die Unzulinglichkeit seiner dich- 
terischen Form. Es ist bekannt, wie Rilke in diesen Jahren vom 
Zweifel an seinem Dichterberuf gepackt wird, welcher die Ver- 
pflichtung zur Selbstaufopferung mit sich fiihrt—vom Zweifel 
am selbstvergessenen Arbeitenkénnen und -miissen, das er in 
Rodin wie in unbewusster Lebenskraft am Werke sieht. 

Das Problem liegt hier tiefer als in nur aesthetischer Schicht. 
Es ist hier nicht die Frage, ob Rilke, der in seinen Anfiaingen 
unter romantischen Stilgefiihlen gestanden hatte, nun einfach 
versuche, mit einer anderen Form zu arbeiten, die er wechseln 
kénne wie ein Kleid. Der Wandel ist durch die Notwendigkeit 
seiner Existenz bedingt. ‘‘Was Rilke sucht, ist’”—wie Hermann 
Pongs sagt,—“‘der Kern, das Wesen, die Echtheit des Seins, das 
worauf es ankommt, eben das woran die Neuromantk vor- 
beilebte. Er sucht den Ausdruck dafiir im Nachsten, im Un- 
sentimentalsten, in den Dingen.’” 

In der vorliegenden Zeitspanne vermag sich Rilke allmiahlich 
zur Gestaltung der Dinghaftigkeit des Daseins in der Sprache 
zu erziehen. Aus einem Zustand der Selbstkritik und Verzweif- 
lung will er sich zu einer systematischen Arbeitsweise zwingen. 
1904 will er naturwissenschaftliche und historische Studien trei- 
ben, um so in die Wirklichkeit einzudringen.* Er liest Kierke- 
gaard, den Philosophen der Existenz, und Jacobsen, den Dichter 
der Desillusion, in dessen Arbeitsweise er viel Ahnlichkeit mit 
der seinen entdeckt. Er will Dianisch lernen, um diese beiden 
Autoren in ihrer Sprache zu verstehen.* 1903 fragt er sich, ob 
das Handwerk seines Berufes nicht etwa in der Sprache selbst 


2 Euphorion, xxxtt (1931), 35-74. 
* Briefe, m (1902-1906), 162. 
Sa.a.0. 143, 
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lage, in einem besseren Erkennen ihres inneren Lebens und Wol- 
lens, ihrer Entwicklung und ihrer Vergangenheit.’ Deshalb will 
er wiederholt das Wérterbuch der Gebriider Grimm lesen und 
hofft dadurch, eine plastische Sprache zu gewinnen.® Er plant 
monographische Biicher, in denen er das Prinzip der Gestaltung 
an Kiinstlern wie Jacobsen und Zuloaga sichtbar machen will’ 
(sein Buch tiber Rodin, das er jetzt abschliesst, ist ein Ergebnis 
dieser Absicht; und in dem Motiv von den schaffenden Handen 
Gottes, das von Anfang an durch seine Dichtung strémt, kommt 
die gleiche Uberzeugung zu Wort). Von grosser Bedeutung aber 
ist seine Absicht, aus fremden Sprachen ins Deutsche zu iiber- 
setzen. In Arbeitsplinen aus dem Jahre 1904 spricht er von sol- 
chem Vorhaben.* Im April 1907 endlich berichtet er, dass er 
eine liebe tagliche Arbeit hinter sich habe, eine Ubertragung der 
wunderschénen Sonnets from the Portuguese von Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning.’ 

Wie Rilke zu diesem Stoffe kam, lisst sich nicht mit vélliger 
Sicherheit feststellen. Die Sonette werden nur in zwei Brief- 
stellen erwihnt. Nach Auskunft des Rilke-Archivs liegt dort kein 
weiteres Material vor. Aber der genaue Ort dieser Gedichte in 
Rilkes Werk liasst sich aus anderen Umstinden bestimmen. 

Im Spatjahr 1906 war Rilke das zweite Mal aus Paris, aus 
der Nihe Rodins entflohen. Aber noch in der Pariser Zeit wurde 
er auf ein Frauenschicksal aufmerksam, das ihn tief anzog: die 
Briefe der portugiesischen Nonne Marianna Alcoforado. Den 
Dichter musste dieses Zeugnis einer unbindigen Leidenschaft 
besonders ansprechen. War er doch der Uberzeugung, dass die 
grossen Liebenden allein dem Gehalt der Dinge zugewandt seien. 
Es ist vielleicht kein Zufall, dass fast alle Ubertragungen Rilkes 
von den grossen Liebenden und Suchenden handeln: Die Liebe 
der Magdalena, die portugiesischen Briefe, André Gides Ver- 
lorener Sohn, Petrarca, Michelangelo, Die Sonette der Louize 
Labé. Denn in ihrem masslosen Wollen zum Gegenstand ver- 
lieren sie die vergiingliche Ich-Bezogenheit. Dabei empfindet 
Rilke, ‘“‘wie sehr unvergiinglich Frauenschicksale sind; viel- 
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leicht deshalb, weil sie, schon wihrend sie geschehen, etwas 
Unerreichbares, Nicht-mehr-Sichtbares, im tiefsten Elend Se- 
liges an sich haben: weil alles, was an Frauen geschieht, schon 
so aufgelist ist, so jenseitig weit: vielleicht kann es deshalb 
scheinen, als ob der Tod eine Frau nicht weiter entriickte, als 
sie immer schon allen in ihrem einsamen Erleben und Ersehnen 
war.’ Das Mass des Entriicktseins und der Erniedrigung des 
Persénlichen, die Liebe die keine Gegenliebe erwartet, nimmt 
seinen Blick gefangen,—ihnlich wie spiter die selbstgewollte 
Armut, Einsamkeit und Dekadenz, die er im Malte Laurids 
Brigge auf sich nimmt, der bis an die Dinge hingefiihrt wird. Das 
liebende Wollen gibt sich selbst auf, um sich im Anderen zu 
finden: die eigene Existenz. Es kommt Rilke auf die Intensitit 
des Wollens an, das selbst iiber den Gegenstand hinauswichst, 
auf die Intensitit der Hingabe, im Vergleich mit der selbst der 
Gegenstand nicht mehr existiert. “Er ist Raum geworden, und 
die immense instindige Klage geht durch ihn durch und auf 
keinen mehr zu.’”™! 

Der Name “portugiesisch”’ stellt eine merkwiirdige Koinzi- 
denz mit den Sonetten dar. Wenige Zeit spiter verlangt Rilke 
wieder nach Grimms Worterbuch, und im Dezember 1906 
gesteht er—was geradezu auf eine Ubersetzertitigkeit hindeu- 
tet,—dass das Entziickenbuchstabieren nun hinter ihm lage, 
und dass er anfange, das Schéne zu héren und seine Stimme zu 
erkennen.” In der Weise novalisscher Mystik legt er sich noch 
einmal die Anschauung der Dinge zurecht: gerade in der Wen- 
dung nach aussen scheinen sich in uns, unbeobachtet und ohne 
uns, Dinge zu vollziehen, wihrend in dem Gegenstande draussen 
ihre Bedeutung heranwachse.” 

Im Marz 1907 sind es vor allem zwei Probleme, die Rilke 
beschiftigen. Das eine ist das sprachliche des adiquaten Aus- 
drucks, das andere das metaphysische der grossen Liebenden. 
Er setze alles daran, in der eigenen Sprache alles zu sagen, selbst 
wenn er etwas zuweilen nur in fremden Sprachen zu sagen ver- 
suche, um ein inneres Erlebnis iiberhaupt ausformen zu kén- 
nen.“ Zugleich kiindet er an, dass der Insel-Almanach zwei 
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Dinge von ihm bringen werde: drei Gedichte als Probe des neuen 
Buches zugleich mit einem Aufsatz tiber die Briefe der Marianna 
Alcoforado.” Hier stehen die beiden Biicher der grossen Lie- 
benden ganz nahe beieinander: denn die drei Gedichte des neuen 
Buches sind das 5., 7. und 21. Sonett aus dem Zyklus der Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. 

Mit seiner Ubersetzung der Sonette ist Rilke sehr zufrieden. 
Es ist geradezu das erste Mal in diesen Jahren der Selbstkritik, 
dass Rilke eines seiner Werke als Ganzes annimmt, wie es ihm 
gelungen ist. Damit ist eine Ruhe und Sicherheit tiber ihn ge- 
kommen, die auf sein kiinftiges Schaffen ihre Wirkung nicht 
verfehlen kann. Ist es zuviel, dieser Ubertragung die Bedeutung 
zuzuschreiben, dass Rilke iiber seine Form, tiber sein Schaffen 
Klarheit errungen habe? Findet er doch in den englischen Sonet- 
ten, was er bisher unablissig gesucht hatte: ‘Diese englischen 
Liebessonette sind von einer Vollkommenheit und Prizision des 
Ausdrucks, es sind Gefiihlskristalle: so klar, so gesetzmissig, so 
durchsichtig geheimnisvoll und an so tiefer, unverstérter Stelle 
erwachsen.—Es war mir irgendwie méglich, in aihnlicher Tiefe 
die deutsche Umformung sich bilden zu lassen.’’® An anderer 
Stelle schreibt er: ‘Ich habe alle 44 Sonette von Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning iibersetzt—wie Frau Faehndrich findet—mit viel 
Gelingen. Mir lag es so nah, diesen Ton zu treffen und diese 
Gefiihle in mir selbst aufzurufen, dass ich auch selbst Freude 
daran habe und glaube, dass diese Ubertragungen selbstindig 
giiltig sind und eine Stelle unter meinen eigenen Werken und in 
meiner eigenen Entwicklung beanspruchen diirfen.’!? Wie weit 
diese Ubertragung in seine Entwicklung hineinspielt, werden wir 
spiter sehen. Eine Stelle bedarf noch der Erliuterung. Rilke 
berichtet, dass er das Zustandekommen der Ubertragung seiner 
Hausherrin zu Capri verdanke, eben jener vorhin erwaihnten 
Frau Alice Faehndrich, der die Ausgabe der Sonette gewidmet 
ist. Der Rilke-Archivar in Weimar, Dr. Sieber, gibt die Aus- 
kunft, dass Frau Faehndrich zur Ubersetzung beigeholfen habe, 
da Rilke des Englischen nicht kundig genug gewesen sei, um sie 
allein zu iibersetzen. Aber diese Beihilfe kann nur so verstanden 
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werden, dass sie das Material herbeischaffte, wihrend Rilke ihm 
die Form verliech. Eine Vergleichung der Ubertragung mit dem 
Original soll zeigen, wie Rilke sich Form und Geist des eng- 
lischen Dichtwerkes zu eigen gemacht hat. 

Hagen'* betont, dass Rilke wo es geht wértlich tibersetzt. 
Beinahe alle Abweichungen liegen im Material und in der Dik- 
tion der beiden Sprachen begriindet. Nur wo von Gott die Rede 
ist, muss Rilke seine Schau darstellen und kann nicht einfach 
iibersetzen. Diese Feststellung bedarf der Erweiterung. Es muss 
die verschiedene Situation der beiden Autoren in Betracht ge- 
zogen werden. Mrs. Browning ist in einem zarten Individua- 
lismus viktorianischer Prigung befangen. Fiir Rilke wird nicht 
nur die Dichtform selbst problematisch, sondern er versucht 
auch gehaltlich den Ausdruck des Individuums zuriickzudrin- 
gen und die Dinge reden zu lassen. So feinhérig Rilke fiir die 
Schwingungen weiblicher Temperamente ist, kann ein letzter 
menschlicher Unterschied nicht tibersprungen werden, indem 
jene als Frau, Rilke aber als Mann sich ausdriickt. 

In einer Reihe von Sonetten ist stellenweise eine frappante 
Ubereinstimmung erreicht. Bei niherer Priifung ergibt sich 
jedoch, dass Rilke die riumlichen Bilder im Englischen gern zu 
einem universalen Raumbild erweitert. Einmal halt Rilke sich 
so eng an die Vorlage, dass er das geheimnisvolle Pochen der 
Alliteration “still” und “stole” einfaingt, andererseits aber auch 
den Ausblick auf den Rand der Todesverlassenheit in seiner 
riumlichen Tiefe zum Ausdruck bringt: 

Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh still, beside me, as they stole 


Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 
Of obvious death ., . 


Dazu Rilkes Worte: 


. . » Deiner Seele Schritt 
war leise neben mir, o leis, und glitt 
leis zwischen mich und das was niederhing 
in meinen Tod; 
Das bestimmte, objektive “dreadful outer brink of obvious 
death” ist durch ein unbestimmtes, geheimnisvolles Drohen 
wiedergegeben, das wie die Schwerkraft der Dinge auf den Men- 


48 Hans-Wilhelm Hagen, Rilkes Umarbeitungen, Leipzig, 1931. 
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schen herabhingt. Ist hier das gegenstindliche Bild zu einem 
Raumbild erweitert, in welchem kosmische Krifte wirken, so 
bringt auch die folgende leichte Verinderung eine Verschiebung 
zum Universalen hervor: 

A place to stand and love in for a day, 

With darkness and the death-hour rounding it. 


Der trostlose Eindruck des kleinen Platzes, der im Englischen 
durch die Alliteration ‘‘darkness” und “‘death-hour” verstirkt 
wird, ist von Rilke wieder zu einer universalen Raumvorstellung 
erweitert: 

Da ist gerade Platz zum Stehn und Lieben 

fiir einen Tag, von Dunkelheit umschwebt 

und von der Todesstunde rund umschrieben. 


Wenn die Browning sagt: 

Our ministering two angels look surprise 

On one another, as they strike athwart 

Their wings in passing ..., 
so lisst Rilke das “ministering’”’ aus, unterdriickt aber auch das 
Bild der Fliigel und die Zahl “zwei,” die einzelnen Teile im 
Raume, und lasst nur das Raumbild als solches anschaulich 
werden: 

Wenn unsere Engel sich im Raum beriihren 

So schauen sie einander staunend an. 


An anderer Stelle wird Rilke schon ganz in die Anschauungs- 
weise der Duineser Elegien hingefiihrt: 

Und stiegst du lieber durch die Engel? Kaum;— 

Sie schiitteten uns Sterne des Gesanges 

in unseres Schweigens lieben tiefen Raum. 


Rilke lisst das Persénliche, Bestimmte zugunsten einer Schau 
des Allgemeinen zuriicktreten. Wenn die Browning berichtet, 
was sie tat und sah, lisst Rilke einen kurzen Ausblick auf das 
“Dasein”’ schlechthin aufblitzen. Diese Tendenz zur Verall- 
gemeinerung erscheint auch an Stellen, wo Rilke nur durch einen 
Wink andeutet, was Elizabeth Barrett Browning durch einen 
begrenzten Gegenstand wirklich ausspricht. Daher tibergeht 
Rilke auch oft Bilder, deren Verstandnis bei Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning bestimmte Kenntnisse erfordert. Das von ihr gern 
gebrauchte Minstrel-Motiv verschwindet bei Rilke mehr oder 
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weniger. Auch wird der persénliche Schutzengel, der der Vor- 
stellung christlicher Gnadenlehre entstammt, zu einem Engel 
schlechthin, was in Rilkes Metaphysik eine Vermittlung zum 
Sein bedeutet. Wenn Mrs. Browning gern ihre Kenntnisse des 
Altertums vorzeigt, unterdriickt Rilke auch dies und macht aus 
“‘Aornus’”’ die “‘Gipfel wo kein Vogel singt,’’ oder aus Polyphem 
nur “den Riesen,” oder aus “nine white muse-brows” einfach 
Musenstirnen. 

Man hat den Eindruck, dass Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
ihre dichterischen Bilder aus einzelnen Teilen zusammenstellt, 
die durch Abstraktion nacheinander zu einer Einheit verbunden 
werden. Dadurch erscheinen ihre Bilder blasser und zuweilen 
gezwungener als bei Rilke, der durch Einfiigung eines neuen 
Gliedes in das Herz der Metaphern einzudringen versteht und 
von innen her die Bildmittel organisch straff zusammenfasst. 
In dem schénen Bild von dem “liberal and princely giver” faihrt 
Mrs. Browning fort: 

. who hast brought the gold 
and ‘purple of thine heart, unstained, untold 
and laid them on the outside of the wall. 


Rilke, der sich diesem Bild eng anschliesst, sagt jedoch: 


... der 
aus seinem Innern Gold und Purpur, mehr 
als Grossmut jemals gab, mir immerzu 
draussen vor seinem Herzen hinlegt., 


wobei durch das einzige Wort “hinlegt”’ die fiirstliche Haltung 
gewahrt bleibt, die durch das “brought and laid’ weggegeben 
zu sein scheint. Ebenso erscheint ein anderes Bild konzentrierter 
bei Rilke: 

The Soul’s Rialto has its merchandise, 

I barter curl for cur] upon that mart, 

And from my poet’s forehead to my heart 

Receive this lock that outweighs argosies. 


Dafiir hat Rilke: 


Auch am Rialto meiner Seele kennt 

man Tausch und Handel. Und mein Herz wird Speicher 
fiir meines Dichters Locke, die mir reicher 

erscheint als Schiffe aus dem Orient. 


Nicht nur durch das Mittelglied: “mein Herz wird Speicher,” 
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sondern auch durch die Deutung: ‘‘die mir reicher erscheint”’ 
wird die Vergleichung dinghafter als im Englischen, wo “the lock 
that outweighs argosies’’ Abstraktionen wachrufen muss, die 
im Bilde nicht unmittelbar verborgen liegen. 

Wihrend Elizabeth Browning ihre Gegenstande bezeichnet 
und damit ausspricht, weiss Rilke die schweifende Atmosphire, 
die in den Worten liegt, reden zu machen, indem er unterdriickt, 
andeutet und der erzeugenden Vorstellungskraft Spielraum lisst: 


... Then my soul, instead 
Of dreams of death resumes life’s lower range. 


...Odann 
trium ich nicht mehr vom Tod,— 


Wenn die Browning den Ausdruck gebraucht: “antidotes of 
medicated music,’”’ mildert Rilke ihn zu einem Satz: ‘Deine 
Heilkunst weiss ein Gegengift zu finden,” wobei er durch das 
Wort “‘Heil-Kunst” die Briicke zwischen dem Seelenarzt und 
dem musischen Kiinstler zu schlagen weiss. 

Gerade bei solchen Verinderungen muss das verschiedene 
Material der beiden Sprachen in Betracht gezogen werden. Hier 
ist hervorzuheben, dass eine Eigentiimlichkeit seiner Sprache 


Rilke besonders dort zu Hilfe kommt, wo er seinen Stil vdllig 
sachlich werden zu lassen wiinscht. Das ist beim Gebrauch des 
unpersénlichen Subjekts ‘‘Es” am Beginn eines Satzes, das dem 
ganzen Satzgefiige etwas objektiv Notwendiges, Unbedingtes 
verleiht. 


Bedeutender ist jedoch eine fundamentale Verschiedenheit 
im Stile der beiden Dichter. Wihrend bei Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning die Gegenstiinde durch Substantive und beschrei- 
bende Adjektive benannt und begrenzt werden, schiebt sich bei 
Rilke das Verb mehr in den Vordergrund. Aus der Fiille der 
Belege miissen einige wenige geniigen: 

Unlike our uses and our destinies 


... Man kann 
uns nicht zu Gleichem brauchen oder fiihren. 


Thou art 
A guest for queens to social pageantries. 
Rilke sagt: 
... Du bist 
geborner Gast von Kéniginnen, 
welche dich verwéhnen, 
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wobei er durch das einzige Wort ‘‘verwéhnen’”’ ausdriickt, was 
die Browning durch das volle Bild beschreibt: 


With gages from a hundred brighter eyes. 


Wihrend bei Elizabeth Barrett Browning die verbalen gegen- 
iiber den nominalen Formen etwa im Verhiltnis von 2: 3 stehen, 
ist bei Rilke diese Proportion zu einem leichten Ubergewicht der 
verbalen Formen geworden. Das ist fiir Rilkes Entwicklung in- 
sofern bemerkenswert, als sich in der impressionistischen und 
subjektiven Friihlyrik ein vorwiegend nominaler Stil findet. In 
den Arbeiten des Jahres 1907 schlagt der Stil leicht ins Verbale 
iiber, von da an bleibt ein Gleichgewicht bestehen, bis sich end- 
lich in den mystischen, bei der Substanz der Welt weilenden 
Duineser Elegien und den Sonetten an Orpheus wieder eine Vor- 
herrschaft des Substantivums bemerkbar macht. Der impres- 
sionistische Friihstil war nominal in dem Masse, als sich der 
Dichter mit den gegenstandlichen Erscheinungen beschiftigte. 
Der Spitstil mystischer Sachlichkeit ist wiederum nominal, je 
mehr er sich dem Sein der Dinge zuwendet. Dazwischen liegt 
eine Periode des Ubergangs, in der der Dichter Handwerk und 
Auge priift und schirft, um durch den Schein zu den Dingen 
vorzustossen. Dieser Periode entstammt die Ubertragung der 
Sonette aus dem Portugiesischen. 

Es ist der in dieser Verschiedenheit der Stile ausgedriickte 
Unterschied von Beschreibung und Ausdruck, der Rilke von der 
Browning abriickt. Zuweilen erreicht Rilke diese Ausdrucks- 
gestaltung durch Umstellung in der Wortfolge, durch Verwand- 
lung einer Aussage in eine Frage. Ofter schiebt Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning jedoch durch Worte wie “I thought, I feel, hear- 
ing, I see” die sinnliche Wahrnehmung zwischen sich und die 
Dinge, woraus sich eine Distanz ergibt, welche zur impressioni- 
stischen Beschreibung hinfiihrt. Rilke verschweigt diese persén- 
lichen Ausserungen und gelangt dadurch in unmittelbaren Bann 
der Dinge. Er riumt auch noch diese Schwelle persénlichen 
Ergriffenseins weg. Wo die Browning noch persénliche Ein- 
driicke mitteilt, wird Rilke unpersénlich, sachlich. “I thought 
once how Theocritus had sung,’’ beginnt die Dichterin ihren Zyk- 
lus. Rilke tritt zuriick in den Kreis des Geschehens und beginnt: 
“Und es geschah mir einst, an Theokrit zu denken.’”’ Die Brown- 
ing fahrt fort zu erzihlen: “a mystic shape did move behind me,” 
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aber Rilke gibt dafiir eines jener unbestimmten Fiirwérter, die 
etwas Geheimnisvolles, Undurchdringliches, Sachliches mit sich 
fiihren: “Da stand plétzlich jemand hinter mir.”’ Jene fragt, wie 
sie die Liebe in Worte fassen solle, bei Rilke ist es die’ Liebe 
selber, die sich Worte schafft. An verschiedenen Stellen gibt 
Rilke durch “man”’ wieder, was die Dichterin durch “I” gesagt 
hatte. Und wo sie einzelne, viele Menschen in persénlicher Liebe 
einfiihrt, driickt Rilke die Liebe als unpersénliche Gesamtkraft 
aus. 


They love through all this world of ours. 
Die Liebe ist ringsum im Gange. 


Es sind nicht mehr die Individuen, welche streben und sich 
sehnen, sondern etwas Anderes strebt und sehnt sich im Indivi- 
duum:das Schicksal, Gott. ‘‘ Mich zieht nach draussen nichts, und 
wenn mich etwas riefe, so wir es Wahnsinn,” sagt Rilke fiir 
eine Stelle, deren Schliissel bei der Browning war: “If I strove.” 
Sie sagt, wie die Dinge erscheinen, Rilke versucht sie in ihrer 
Wirkung zu erfassen. Er weiss, dass man nicht eigentlich von 
seiner eigenen Seele sprechen kénne, ohne sich von aussen be- 
schreibend von ihr zu distanzieren. Das tut Mrs. Browning, 
wenn sie von “‘my soul’s eyes”’ spricht, wihrend Rilke die Titig- 
keit, das Wesen der Seele selbst ausspricht: “mein Schauen.” 
Die Dichterin steht einer Mannigfaltigkeit der Dinge gegeniiber, 
Rilke aber weiss sich in ein Ganzes einbezogen. Nennt sie doch 
selber einmal: ‘‘the thing called Love.” Fiir sie sind die Dinge 
nichts als lose Bedingtheiten, die verindert werden kénnen 
durch eine Kraft, die den Menschen villig entriickt ist. 
For these things in themselves, Beloved, may be changed 


Or change for thee,—and love so wrought 
May be unwrought so. 


Bei Rilke aber sind die Dinge suprem, da Gott in ihnen imma- 
nent ist, und deshalb ist ihr eigentlicher Charakter der Wechsel, 
den sie an sich vollziehen. 

Denn diese Dinge wechseln leicht in dir, 

Geliebter, wenn sie sich nicht selbst verindern.— 

Wer also niht, der weiss auch wie man trennt. 


Verschiedene Stellen, die bei Mrs. Browning im Passiv ausge- 
driickt sind, werden von Rilke im Aktiv wiedergegeben. Die 
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Dinge selbst sind aktiv, und diesen dynamischen Prozess hat 
der Dichter vor Augen, wenn er auf die Gestaltung der Dinge 
von innen her dringt. Die Browning schaut ein Weltbild der Na- 
tura naturata, Rilke aber ein solches der Natura naturans. Sie 
sagt, “How that great work of Love enhances Nature’s.”” Dage- 
gen hat Rilke: ‘‘Wie Liebe wirkend die Natur vollendet.”” Dem 
vollendeten Werk bei Browning entspricht die wirkende Kraft 
bei Rilke. Deswegen muss sich bei ihm die Betonung auf ein 
allgemeines Sein verschieben, wo sie von individuellem Leben 
spricht. Damit hat Rilke sich aber wesentlich vom Weltbild der 
Dichterin entfernt. Ihre Stellung zu Gott ist das christliche Ver- 
haltnis des verworfenen Menschen zum Uberirdischen. Christ- 
liche Gnadenlehre ist ausgedriickt in den Worten: 


. » » Meanest creatures 
Who love God, God accepts, while loving so. 


Rilke kann nicht eine Bedingung fiir die Verworfenen stellen, 
sondern muss sie alle der Erlésung wert halten, unbedingt, kraft 
ihrer Existenz. 


Gott nimmt Geringe an, die sich gebirden, 
so wie sie sind. 


Aus dem christlichen Dualismus heraus, in dem sie beklagend 
von “this world’s dust”’ spricht, begreift die Browning das Bild 
vom “‘ministering angel,’”’ der flehend zu Gott aufsieht, der iiber 
der Welt ist. Rilke lisst einen Engel unendlich unbeirrt sein 
Antlitz zu Gott wenden, und man empfingt den Eindruck von 
Gott auf der gleichen Ebene mit den Kreaturen, nicht iiber, son- 
dern in der Welt,—und von ihm erwartet die Liebe keine Gegen- 
liebe. In dieser Sphire sind die beiden Dichter fundamental ver- 
schieden. Bei Rilke ist der Dualismus einer mystischen Sach- 
lichkeit gewichen. Die weiteren Folgerungen dieser letzten Ein- 
stellung mussten sich in der Verschiedenheit der Ubertragung 
vom Original darstellen, denn selbst die Frage, ob ein Dichter 
von aussen an die Dinge heransieht, oder ob er sie von innen 
ausspricht, ob er mit der Erscheinung oder dem Wesen zu hat, 
ob er sich Impressionen hingibt oder die sachliche Substanz der 
Dinge ergreift, entscheidet sich von diesem Punkte letzter Ein- 
stellung aus. 

Man kénnte an einzelnen Kunstwerken der Friihen Gedichte 
und des Buchs der Bilder aufzeigen, wie sich solche Einstellung 
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motivisch und stilistisch in Rilke vorbereitet, oder in den Neuen 
Gedichten, wie er die errungenen Einsichten fortfiihrt oder ver- 
wertet. Rilke hat in seiner Laufbahn die Polarititen der Ein- 
druckskunst und des sachlichen Verstehens umspannt. Wahrend 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning ihr Erlebnis unmittelbar vital 
ausgesprochen hat, muss Rilke unter der Last des Geistes nach 
Ausdruck ringen. Er ist dabei bis an den Abgrund getreten, an 
den Tonio Kréger gefiihrt war. Er hat sich danach zu Dichtwer- 
ken einer mystischen Sachlichkeit gerettet. Die Umkehr voll- 
zog sich in den Jahren 1902 bis 1907. Als Werk dieser Zeit der 
Gestaltung und Umgestaltung erscheinen die Sonette aus dem 
Portugiesischen, entstanden unter dem herben Zwang des Dich- 
ters, sich verstehend und gestaltend und unter unendlicher 
Geduld und Liebe in die Dinge einzusenken. 


HELMUT REHDER 
University of Missouri 








ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD “MONKEY” 


No satisfactory explanation has yet been given, as far as I 
am aware, of the origin of the English word “monkey.” The New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles remarks that the 
term is of uncertain origin. It points out that the word moneke 
occurs once in the MLG version of “‘Reynard the Fox’ (1498) 
as the name of the son of Martin the Ape. It goes on to say “as 
the name does not occur in any other version of Reynard, the 
English word can hardly be derived from the story. But it is 
not unlikely that the proper name may represent an otherwise 
unrecorded MLG *moneke MDu *monekijn and that this may 
have been brought to England by showmen from the continent.” 
It is stated that it appears to be a diminutive of some form of the 
Romance word which appears as early modern French monne 
(16th-17th centuries) and that the origin of the Romance word 
has not been discovered. The earliest English quotation for the 
word cited by the lexicographer is dated 1530. 

Skeat is of opinion that the English word is a corruption of 
Old Italian monicchio which is a diminutive of O. It. mona or 
monna. Monna, according to him, is a familiar corruption of 


madonna, i.e., “my lady.” Thus he ultimately traces back the 
root to Latin domina. 


I suggest that there is the possibility of the English term 
being related to or derived from the following words for “‘mon- 
key” found in the Dravidian languages of South India: Kanarese 
and Tulu—manga; Tamil mandi as in dn-mandi, male monkey, 
from which according to some scholars, the name Hanumanta 
is derived. In Oriya, which is not a Dravidian language but is 
spoken on the Teligu border, the common word for the animal 
is, I believe, mankago. The resemblance of the English term to 
these words is so striking as to merit further investigation. 
It is very likely that the Romance word is a borrowing from the 
South Indian languages. 

I referred the matter to the Editor of the “Englische Stu- 
dien” (Dr. Johannes Hoops, Professor of English Philology in 
the University of Heidelberg) in December 1930, but he gave 
me as his opinion that “‘the English word is recorded as early 
as 1530, when an influence of a Dravidian language on English 
is out of the question.” I cannot see why a connection between 
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the English word and the Dravidian word is impossible as he 
asserts. I do not say that the English word is a direct borrowing 
from the Dravidian languages. Before the English began to trade 
with India, the Portuguese, the Dutch and the French had com- 
mercial relations with her. Vasco da Gama reached India in 
1498; and even earlier than that trade was carried on along the 
land routes. Is it not probable that the word was taken to 
Europe from South India by early traders or travellers? English 
got the words “ape,” “rice” and “‘pea(cock),” in the same way, 
from India, centuries ago. Is there anything to prevent “mon- 
key’’ from having travelled along the same route? 

The monkey is such a common animal in South India that 
it is difficult to imagine that Kanarese and Tulu could have bor- 
rowed its name from some other language. 

The usually given etymology of the English word is so un- 
convincing and inadequate that it is worth while looking to some 
other quarter for its origin. The Dravidian word is the most 
probable source. 

A. F. Toyacaraju, M.A. 
Andhra Christian College 
Guntur, South India 
February 1932 
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Ecits SAGA SKALLAGRIiMSSONAR. Sigurdur Nordal gaf itt. 
Hid fslenzka Fornritafélag, Reykjavik, MCMXXXIIL. = 
Islenzk Fornrit m. Bindi. Pp. CVIII+320 With 3 maps, and 
8 full page illustrations. 


A few years ago there was founded in Reykjavik a society, 
Hid tslenzska fornritafélag, The Old Icelandic Text Society, for 
the purpose of issuing a uniform edition of the Icelandic sagas 
and other principal writings of Mediaeval Iceland. This Society 
has now sent out its first volume—the second in its planned row 
of thirty volumes. It is the Egils saga Skallagrimssonar, edited 
by Professor Sigurdur Nordal, who also is Editor-in-chief of 
the whole series, and if the high standard aimed at and attained 
in this volume will be kept up in the future publications of the 
society, we shall have nothing of which to complain. 

As to its outer garb the book is very handsomely made up. 
It is in royal octavo printed on good paper with a clear and 
beautiful type. Moreover, it is adorned with several artistic 
photographs of saga-steads from Iceland and Norway besides 
pictures of weapons, etc, and, last but not least, several maps 
illustrating the topography of the saga. These are clearcut on a 
fairly big scale and their value for the reader cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Aside from these features the present edition is done on sim- 
ilar principles as the Altislindisches Sagabibliothek. 

Thus spelling is normalized in the usual way with some minor 
deviations, most conspicuous of which is the rule to write a 
double consonant before another consonant whenever warranted 
by the etymology, e.g., burrkr “dryness, dry weather’ from 
purr. Current explanations to difficult words in the text and to 
the verses are given at the bottom of the page. The treatment 
of the verses is the traditional one inaugurated by Snorri: first 
the whole verse is given with the words rearranged in prose 
order, then the difficult words and kennings are taken up and 
explained. As was to be expected from Nordal, the interpreta- 
tion of the verses is both vigorous and poetical. In his treatment 
of the text of the verses Nordal is conservative without being 
a slave of the letter; and in his exegesis he frequently refers to 
the best of modern interpreters (e.g., E. A. Kock) without 
losing sight of older ones or giving up his own original ideas 
(e.g., his explanation of hornklofi, HofuSlausn 16). 

But valuable as the text and the notes are, the introduction 
is perhaps the most valuable piece of the whole work. 

Here Nordal begins by scrutinizing the sources of the saga. 
They are of three different kinds: oral traditions, written sources 
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concerning the settlement of Iceland and the kings of Norway, 
and the verses of Egill. 

None of these sources are now preserved, except Egill’s verses 
as far as they are found in the saga. The question arises: are 
they genuine? Out of the total number of 60, 35 have been re- 
jected on various grounds by various authors. But in view of 
the subjective criticism of these scholars, Nordal is inclined to 
think that many, if not most, of these verses are actually gen- 
uine, even if some of them show that they cannot have been 
made by Egill under the very circumstances assumed in the 
saga. They then represent the thing which he wisked to have 
said on a given occasion, as f. inst. the speeches of Congressmen 
in the form actually published. Nordal is inclined to think that 
Skallagrimr’s rhymed verse (runhkenda): Nu es hersis hefnd; 
vid hilmi efnd is in fact done by Egill, and it could not very 
well be done by Skallagrimr, if, as Nordal believes, Egill was 
the first to fashion the runhenda inspired by Old English proto- 
types. Unfortunately the origin of rhyme in Old English poetry 
is also obscure, and English scholars have even seized upon 
Egill’s Hefudlausn as its prototype. 

Having passed judgment on the originality of the verses, 
Nordal proceeds to compare the saga with the verses. Generally 
there is good agreement between the two, but on two occasions, 
at least, the saga-man may have failed to grasp the full import 
of the verses. If Magnus Olsen is right in assuming that verses 
28 and 29 were actually part and parcel of the sorcery formula 
inscribed by Egill on the médsteng erected in Herdla for the 
purpose of forcing King Eirfkr and Gunnhildr out of their realm, 
then tradition had forgotten it, and the saga-man was not 
shrew = enough to find it out. 

Still more criticism has been heaped upon the head of the 
Egils saga’s author for the alleged discrepancies between the 
saga and Hefudlausn. What the saga has there to say about 
Egill’s shipwreck, which compelled him to give himself up to 
his arch-enemy, king Eirikr, then residing at York, does not 
sound plausible to those who are aquainted with the locality. 
But t those not aquainted with the locality it is the most 
ingenious explanation possible of the fact indubitably attested 
by Egill’s verses and poems: that he visited king Eirikr at York, 
and that he composed and recited a poem (Hefudlausn) in his 
praise in order to become reconciliated to him. As the saga has 
described Egill’s offence (he is said to have killed the king’s own 
son besides other nasty things) it was inconceivable that Egill 
would ever voluntarily visit the king, and it seems equally 
inconceivable that the king could ever let his son’s bane escape 
alive. Something seems to be wrong here, perhaps Egill’s offence 
had been exaggerated by the tradition. Nordal inclines to think 
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(with G. Finnbogasson) that it was Egill’s friendship to Arin- 
bjorn which prompted him to risk his life and visit York. 

Passing from the verses to other sources, we come to the 
famous chapter on Halogaland and pérdlfr’s dealings with the 
inhabitants of Finnmark. Its nearest parallel is Ohthere’s narra- 
tive in Alfred’s Orosius, and this parallelism has long been well 
known. Nordal comments: “It is out of the question that this 
topographical knowledge could have been preserved along with 
the stories about Pérélfr Kveldilfsson in the form we find in 
the saga.’”’ He is of the opinion that the geography has been 
culled from some geographical work by the author of Egils 
saga. A view diametrically opposite to that taken by Wieselgren 
(Férfattarskapet till Eigla, p. 105) who is a staunch believer in 
firm and fixed tradition, and who considers this exact geographi- 
cal knowledge of Egla as one of the best proofs of the good old 
Norwegian tradition. A word must be said on this difference of 
opinion later on. 

In examining the relation of Eigla to the Sagas of the Nor- 
wegian kings Nordal comes to the conclusion that Eigla’s author 
has used the same sources as Snorri (Heimskringla), and further 
that Snorri has known Eigla when he wrote Heimskringla. As to 
the relation between Eigla and Landnéma, Nordal thinks that 
Eigla’s author did not know the oldest (original) version of 
Landndéma. Instead he used a genealogy containing settlement 
stories. And if the settlements of M¥ramenn seem exaggerated 
in Eigla, it must not be blamed on the author (as B. M. Olsen 
did) but either on this genealogy, or the oral tradition in the 
family. 

Next comes the problem of chronology. Admitting that it is 
a vexing problem at the present time, Nordal adopts Wiesel- 
gren’s views in the matter. But the pivot of Wieselgren’s chron- 
ology is the date of the battle of Vinheidr, admittedly the same 
as the battle of Brunanburgh, set at anno 937 by the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. Wieselgren has shown that this date fits 
Egils saga excellently, but there is still much work to be done 
in fitting the data to the chronology of other old Icelandic writ- 
ings. So much is certain, that the chronology of early Nor- 
wegian history will be profoundly affected by it. Thus Norway’s 
unification under king Haraldr harfagri will be found to have 
taken place some twelve years later than previously supposed, 
or not earlier than 883-4. This, incidentally, removes the diffi- 
culty in dating Ohthere’s visit to Alfred’s court after 880. If he 
was at Alfred’s court in 882 he would still know nothing of 
Haraldr’s rise to power. 

The story of the battle of Vinheidr/Brunanburgh is in the 
opinion of Wieselgren another striking example of the reliability 
of Icelandic tradition. It has, in his opinion, preserved not only 
the right date but also correct statements of the incidents of 
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the battle together with exact descriptions of the battlefield. 
In this he follows the article of G. Neilson, Brunanburgh and 
Burnswork, Scottish Hist. Review, vu, 37-55. So does Liestél in 
The Origin of the Icelandic Family Saga, p. 216. Nordal has his 
doubts, especially as to the location, and had he known Hol- 
lander’s article in the JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY, xxxu1, 33-43 his doubts would certainly have been 
increased. But even if we may thus justly doubt the reliability 
of tradition as far as incidents of the battle and topographical 
details are concerned, we can hardly escape the main contention: 
that this was the battle of Brunanburgh. The admittedly gen- 
uine verses of Egill have kept much information which hardly 
can fit any other battle besides, there seems to be some similar- 
ity between the Egils saga and the late annals of Ingulph. It is 
however open to doubt how one is to appraise the relation be- 
tween Eigla and this lastnamed work. The best way out is with 
Wieselgren and Nordal to assume independent tradition for 
both works. But it is not impossible, as Wieselgren suggests in 
a footnote p. 82, that Higla’s narrative may derive in part from 
English traditions (or books?), traditions current among the 
descendants of Scandinavians in Northern England. But how 
could such traditions (or books?) reach Iceland in the 12th 
century? If the author of Zigla—as we soon will see—was edu- 
cated in the school at Oddi, he could have come in contact with 
English works or traditions in two ways: Through the contacts 
existing directly between England (Lincoln) and Oddi, and 
through the connections existing between the Orkneys and Oddi. 
These connections were recently pointed out by Hermannsson 
in his thought-provoking study: Semund Sigftsson and the 
Oddaverjar (Islandica, xx11). 

Who, then, was Eigla’s author? This question Nordal tries 
to answer in the last big chapter of the introduction after first 
having tried to establish the when and where of the saga. He 
begins by developing his view of the Icelandic family saga. The 
saga, he thinks, is not a simple record of the oral tale, it is 
written literature, and the writers of the sagas are real authors 
who fashion their tales in their own individual ways. The step 
from the oral tale to the written saga is, in fact, enormous, and 
it follows that there must be a development from the first 
clumsy beginnings to the highly artistic specimens like Eigla 
and Njdéla. In his book about Snorri, Nordal had voiced the 
opinion that Ari’s [slendingabék and the fictitious Viéglundar 
saga were the beginning and end respectively of the saga, all 
other works of the genre could be ranged typologically and 
chronologically between these two extremes. Two forces were 
at work in the moulding of this literature: the craving for truth, 
and the craving for diversion. Ari frédi, the father of Icelandic 
history, represents the first tendency, and under his mighty 
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influence the less historical tales have no chance of getting to the 
vellum. But naked truth, annalistic fashion, is seldom diverting 
and so, gradually, die Lust sum Fabulieren sets in and grows so 
that at the end of the period it has wholly crowded truth out of 
some of the works. The best of the sagas are those in which 
these two forces are balanced, the basis being true history but 
the way of telling it true art. 

In the main Nordal keeps this view on the saga, but he 
makes one important modification. He now realizes that the 
chronological order of the sagas is not parallel to the typological 
range. Instead he thinks he can discern a local range parallel 
to thé typological range. The saga writing did not arize in one 
center only. Ari fr6di was closely connected with the schools in 
the south at Oddi and Haukadalr, and it is from these schools 
that the historical tendency in the Icelandic saga is derived. 
Genealogies, short surveys of history, and, perhaps, poetics 
are the products of this school of the South. Another center of 
origin is to be found in the monastery at Pingeyrar in the North. 
This is the fountain head of legendary writings—the legendary 
saga of St. Olaf is composed here—and here romance is pre- 
ferred to sober history, as is well shown by the fact that a monk 
of this school translates the phrophesy of Merlin from Geoffroy 
of Monmouth’s Gesta Regum Anglorum. 

Typologically and locally in between these two schools of 
thought and writing comes now the school of Borgarfjor®ér, 
exemplified and probably inaugurated by Snorri’s writings. 
Snorri keeps to the golden middle way. He begins by taking 
the legendary saga of St. Olaf—composed at Pingeyrar-——and 
treating it with the method of historical criticism he had learned 
in the school of Oddi. The result is well known and justly famous. 

It is to this school that Egils saga belongs typologically and 
chronologically. And it is undoubtedly written in Borgarfjor6r. 
Who is then the author? None but Snorri himself is Nordal’s 
answer. 

This seems a daring conclusion in face of the elaborate proof 
offered by Wieselgren to the contrary. Nordal shows, however, 
that, with the exception of one, Wieselgren’s arguments are 
inconclusive. This is the argument of the style. There is no 
denying the fact, proved by Wieselgren, that the style of Eigla 
differs from that of Heimskringla. But even here Nordal suc- 
ceeds in finding some flaws in his argumentation. In the first 
place: Wieselgren himself is a believer in the sagvers theory of 
Sievers; if that theory were true, the style of gla would be 
the style of the sagvers poet, not that of its writer, who for that 
matter might be Snorri himself. In the second place, assuming 
that Snorri was the author of Eigla as well as Heimskringla, it 
would still be possible to account for the differences in style 
of the two works by assuming changes wrought by later scribes. 
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It is well known that neither of the two works have come to us 
in the form Snorri supposedly gave them. As far as Zigla is 
concerned its recent editions have all been made after MQd- 
ruvallabék, an excellent MS from the middle of the 14th century. 
It is thus the style of Mgdruvallabék which Wieselgren has 
analysed. But there are four fragments older that this MS. One 
of them, AM 162 A fol., @ is admittedly the oldest text of the 
saga; it dates from ca. 1250. It might well be a direct copy of 
the original. A comparison of this fragment and Mgdruvallabék 
shows that the latter has been systematically shortened and 
the style has been smoothened. Moreover, Nordal has shown 
that the fragment contains some of the characteristics of style 
found by Wieselgren in Heimskringla but not in Medruvallabék. 

Thus the last and strongest pillar of Wieselgren’s argument 
falls down. 

We have now seen how important the present edition of 
Egils saga is, not only for problems directly concerned with it, 
but also for the more general problems of The Old Icelandic 
saga literature. And although much has been done recently to 
clarify those problems by men as Wieselgren, Liestél and Koht, 
we may be sure that this monumental edition of the whole 
literature will take all of them under renewed consideration and 
thus become the basis of all further research in the field. It is, 
of course, to early to prophesy anything definite about what it 
will bring, but we know now at any rate the point of view of 
the Editor-in-chief. In the latest number of Arkiv for nordisk 
filologi there is a review by Wieselgren of Liestél’s famous book 
on the saga. The reviewer praises Liestél for his stress on tradi- 
tion and on the necessity to view the sagas not as the work of 
authors in the modern sense of the word, but rather scribes who 
recorded the tale in the form handed down by tradition. But 
Wieselgren finds fault with Liestél for not paying due respect 
to Siever’s sagvers theory, and for not taking the stories of the 
Norwegian kings into account. The latter especially is a serious 
omission, considering the strong ties existing between the kings’ 
stories and the family sagas. 

Sigurdur Nordal is a specialist in the sagas of the kings’ 
especially Snorri’s work, Heimskringla. His view of the family 
saga is, perhaps especially, gained from his experience with the 
kings’ sagas. The gist of his opinion Nordal gives us in the in- 
troduction (p. Ix): ““My own conclusion, gained by the observa- 
tion of single sagas as well as of the development of Icelandic 
history writing in general, is, in short, that none of the sagas 
which we know now is written down in the same form as it 
was told. This is manifest in case of the kings’ stories, where we 
sometimes can follow the development of the written stories 
step by step. But the same will hold good in case of the family 
sagas, if perhaps in a slightly different way. They are also the 
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works of historians, authors, who have worked up their materials 
and put their individual stamp on the narrative.” 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
Johns Hopkins University 





Ernar Ox. Svernsson: Um Njdlu. 1. Bindi Reykjavik, 1933, 
Békadeild Menningarsjé8s. Pp. xi+380. 


The same fundamental view on the sagas as we found in 
Nordal’s Egils saga we also find in the E. O. Sveinsson’s disser- 
tation Um Njdlu. The tendence of the whole is well expressed 
by the words of Saintsbury (Flourishing of Romance, p. 30): 
“...and it cannot but be thought a real misfortune that, in- 
stead of confining themselves to the abundant and indeed in- 
exhaustible subjects, the proper literary study of what does exist, 
critics should persist in dealing with what certainly does not, 
and perhaps never did.” 

Sveinsson actually sets out to prove the thesis that Njdla 
is one and indivisible artistic whole, created by one man at a 
certain time and place. 

This is, to be sure, not an entirely novel theory. Some critics, 
even in modern times, have harbored similar opinions, admitting 
that Njdla is the work of one author, at any rate in its present 
form. But since the middle of the 19th century the most authori- 
tative criticism has been inclined to believe that Njdla was not 
the work of asingle author, except as far as it was at last put 
together by one man from two or more older writings. This kind 
of criticism has discerned in Njéla—apart from smaller inter- 
polations as Kristnibdtir and Brjdns saga—the two main older 
sagas *Gunnars saga and Njdls saga, these two supposed to have 
been excellent works from the classic time of sagawriting (about 
1200). 

Sveinsson naturally has to take into consideration all this 
criticism, consequently his work is marked by a good deal of 
polemizing against this theory of accretion, as he calls it, held 
by his predecessors. It would lead us too far were we to attempt 
to follow his arguments in detail. He shows that it was in fact 
a literary fashion among the scholars of the late 19th century. 
This fashionable view split up the J/iad, the Odyssey, Beowulf, 
Chanson de Roland in pieces and patches, dissolved the origin 
of these works into an unbroken series of accretions and inter- 
polations, an eternal development, where there was no place 
left for the achievement of a single genius. The theory was read- 
ily sponsored by the Islandicists and applied to Eddic poems, 
Family sagas and the Sagas of the kings alike. The last named 
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genre is perhaps most easily explained by the theory, but 
even there one has the example of Snorri as a glaring contra- 
diction of it. 

Njdla’s author has, in Sveinsson’s opinion, neither had an 
older *Gunnars saga nor an older *Njdls saga to copy. 

But he has had a written genealogy, which must have differed 
from the genealogies of Landndéma. One of his sources has been 
a certain Kristni)dttr, another Brjdns saga. Besides that he has 
used consciously and unconsciously many of the Icelandic 
family sagas, notably Laxdela. The other sagas, marks of which 
are found in Njdla, are: Heidarviga saga, Eyrbyggja saga, 
Droplaugarsona saga, Vadpnfirdinga saga, Gunnars pdtir pid- 
randabana, Hensna-DPéris saga, Bandamanna saga, and perhaps 
even some more. There are, besides, some reminiscences in 
Njdla of the Sagas of the kings, and of fornaldarsegur (late 
romantic sagas), especially Qrvarodds saga. Finally Njéla’s 
author has undoubtedly used a—now lost—code of law, differ- 
ing from the now existing codes of laws. 

Although Sveinsson goes a step further than most searching 
for sources or prototypes for details in Njd/a in existing writings 
known to be earlier than it, and although he credits the author 
with a greater part in the creation of Njdé/a than most, if not 
all, earlier critics, he does by no means belittle the importance 
of tradition as one source of Njdéla. On the contrary, he acknowl- 
edges that there is no way around that fundamental factor. 
This he shows especially by a comparison of Njdla and Land- 
nama, and by a scrutiny of Njdla’s verses. These verses date 
from different times, some are even as old as the saga period 
(10th century), thus they testify to a long and unbroken series 
of oral tradition. 

Having thus established the real sources of the saga, Sveins- 
son goes on to disprove the existence of the theoretical *Gunnars 
saga and *Njdls saga, a comparatively easy task. In spite of the 
negative character of this part of the work there are to be found 
some very interesting observations on the architecture of the 
saga, its portrayal of persons, etc. 

In the two last parts of the book Sveinsson discusses the 
time and place of N74/a’s origin. He marshalls many and, as it 
seems, incontestable arguments for his contention that it is 
written in Skaftafellss¥sla ca. 1300. 

Probably it would not be difficult to find details in this work 
where one would say either: this is too much, or this is too little. 
Such objections have actually been forthcoming, f. inst. against 
his zeal in trying to establish verbal likenesses between Njdla 
and other works. He has also been criticized for his failure to 
treat in detail the relationship of Njdla (Kristnibdtir) and 
Kristnisaga. The fact is that Sveinsson has often been content 
to show the way by picking some illustrative details without 
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going to the limits of every matter. Instead he has been very 
prolific in thinking out a great many points of view, a very com- 
mendable feature of his work. 

Besides it is obvious that the author is far from having said 
his last word on Njdla. He is reserving that for the second part 
of the book. We may be sure that there he will attempt to show, 
who was the author of Njdla, and give a characteristic of him. 
And I have no doubt that he will there give a coherent de- 
scription of Njdla itself from an artistic point of view. 

With Saintsbury Sveinsson deplores the harm done to liter- 
ary history by the theory of acrescence and the theory of 
oral tradition, as the proponents of these theories have closed 
their eyes to the works as they are, and to their times, in order 
to stare at the more or less hazy tradition and at the excellent 
works supposed to have been lost. 

Sveinsson’s work marks a great step towards the elimination 
of these errors. His point of view will not fit all the family sagas 
equally well. Nevertheless it must not be neglected whatever 
saga may be under consideration, and so Sveinsson’s work will 
be of inestimable value for all future investigators of the sagas, 
notably the editors of the Old Icelandic Texts in Reykjavik. 

And if it should turn out that more of the sagas were children 
of their own time in a higher degree than men have suspected 
for a while (on account of their belief in older lost writings or a 
still older fixed oral tradition) one need not be any prophet to 
foresee considerable changes, if not revolutions, of opinions 
concerning things tied up with the sagas. A good example is 
afforded by the juridical passages in Njdéla. Heusler, who cer- 
tainly represents the most enlightened and most widely accepted 
view on the matter, thinks that Njdla represents a stage older 
than the existing law codices. Sveinsson, following Lehmann and 
Carolsfeld, is convinced that Njdla’s author copied his law out 
of some contemporary, but now lost, legal codex. 

Finally I would add a word of introduction about the author. 
Although this is his dissertation, it is by no means his first 
work. That will be found in the FF Communications, xxvut, 
2. n:o 83, and is entitled Verzeichnis islindischer M archenvari- 
anten mit einer einleitenden Untersuchung. (Helsinki, 1929, pp. 
xcii+176). Besides some minor articles in Icelandic periodicals 
he has contributed two articles on Icelandic folklore to the great 
encyclopaedic work Nordisk Kultur (1x). And when this is 
going to the press, two important works with his name on the title- 
page have already appeared. I am referring to Mgdruvallabok, 
being the fifth volume of Munksgaard’s monumental Corpus 
Codicum Islandicorum Medii Avi, and Laxdgla saga, being the 
fifth volume of the /slenzk fornrit (Old Icelandic Texts) pub- 
lished by the Old Icelandic Text Society in Reykjavik. 
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So it is a very learned doctor that hereby is introduced to 
the very learned world. 
Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 





Our FoREFATHERS. THE GOTHONIC NATIONS. A Manual of the 
Ethnography of the Gothic, German, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, 
Frisian, and Scandinavian Peoples. By Gudmund Schiitte, 
Ph.D. Vol. 1, xvi+482. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1933. 


In Vol. I of the present work Dr. Schiitte, after an intro- 
ductory chapter on the Indo-Europeans, considered ‘“‘The 
Gothonic Nations” from the more general points of view: names; 
subdivisions; ethnic position; environment (IE neighbours, 
non IE neighbours); old home; language; civilization; religion; 
history. This volume, published in 1929, §§1—111, is now followed 
by a second, §§112—281, devoted toa more detailed treatment 
of the several members of the Gothonic family of peoples. The 
method is similar to that of the earlier volume: each sub-group 
is first treated as a whole with reference to: names, sub-division, 
ethnic position and history. Then each branch is considered 
in the same way, with here also a chapter on legendary tra- 
ditions. 

From the beginning of his investigations of the names, re- 
lationships, distribution and earliest history of the peoples of 
the Germanic world Dr. Schiitte abandoned the terms “Ger- 
manic” and ‘‘Teutonic”’ and coined the term “‘Gothonic,”’ and 
he has adhered rigidly to this ever since. Thus we have the 
divisions: Gothic or East Gothonic sub-group; Scandinavian or 
North Gothonic sub-group, etc. For the old term ‘“‘West Ger- 
manic,’ however, the corresponding West Gothonic is accepted 
only in the sense of a linguistic sub-group, for while the lin- 
guistic unity is obvious, “we are struck by the meagreness of 
other phenomena reflecting the ethnic community,” p. 64 
(which the author discusses fully in the following pages). We 
therefore have here the group-names: The German-Dutch or 
South Gothonic sub-group, and The Northwest Gothonic sub- 
group. The ethnic position of these two sub-groups are treated 
with considerable fulness on pp. 76-284. 

This nomenclature leaves the Anglo-Frisians without any 
tribal or popular name. I should have preferred to retain the 
name Anglo-Frisians, as now well understood and fully estab- 
lished, or perhaps the name English-Frisian as suggested by 
Valther Steller, which I am inclined to think might find favor; 


1 Abriss der altfriesischen Grammatik, Halle (Saale), 1928, p. 1. 
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the objection raised by Siebs does not apply to it, at least only 
in part. 

In an undertaking of such monumental scope an author has 
to rely in considerable part on the investigations of others. “My 
chief aim has been to provide a methodical framework, showing 
how the detailed information expected in an ethnic manual 
should be arranged”’ (p. xiii). And the methodical arrangement, 
the clearness with which the vast body of information has been 
organized and presented in attractive and readable form seems 
to me altogether admirable. And as to the details themselves: 
while Dr. Schiitte has not had the collaboration of separate 
experts, we learn from the Preface that a number of the chap- 
ters have been revised by specialists (chapters and the revisers 
are mentioned in the Preface), and various particulars on types 
of farmsteads and of architectural history have been supplied 
by experts in these fields. Thus the work before us may be 
regarded as reflecting the present state of expert opinion upon 
the various fields of investigation with which it deals. 

Dr. Schiitte has devoted some thirty-four years to investiga- 
tions in the traditions, and the early sources, classical and native, 
of our information about the Goths, the Germans, the Scan- 
dinavians, and the English-Frisians; and he has since ca. 1900 
made numerous contributions to publications in these subjects. 
Among his earlier writings in this field I shall mention here the 
article ‘The Geats in Beowulf,” published in this JouRNAL, x1, 
574-602. The present work departs in many respects from earlier 
books on the subject. It is also the first manual of its kind in 
English. The book deserves to be widely read and studied. 

The following notes on certain points are here added: 

P. 5. The statement: “The special characteristics of this (i.e., 
the Gothic sub-group) for the moment show themselves most 
clearly in a passivity over against a series of common North 
and WestGothonic linguistic developments” is hardly correct 
for the period of the earliest documents (ONorthern inscrip- 
tions, Wulfila), or even down to the VIth century. It is rather 
Gothic that does not show passivity in these earliest centuries. 

P. 9. Noreen’s view that the tribal name Gaui was originally 
the name of the river (not vice-versa) is accepted by the author; 
this is certainly correct. Only in this way can the use of the 
word (which is rel. to *giutan, ON gjéta, to pour, etc.), in this 
case be understood. Cf. gjéta, ‘strdémme ut, fare afsted,’ south- 
west Norw. dialects, gjot, n., ‘understrgm i sjgen.’ 

P. 28. The etymology of the tribal name Rugi, ON Rygir, OE 
Ryge and Rugas, Lat. Rugii, M. Lat. Rogi, and the district 
name Rogaland (in southwestern Norway) is uncertain also 
in Schiitte’s opinion. The once suggested signification “yellow,” 
and “‘rye’’ can hardly be entertained. But the Scandinavian word 
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ryg, “stone,” suggested by Schiitte, p. 28, and again p. 429 (“it 
probably originates from a territorial name Rygr, “‘stone’’) seems 
to offer a solution. Rogaland in southwestern Norway is a 
rocky coast district with vast stretches, of nothing but stones, 
hence Rogaland, ‘‘the land of stones.”’ Hence, then, also with 
Schiitte, the Rugi of Pomerania must have migrated there from 
Rogaland (Rugaland), southwestern Norway. See also p. 30, 
in reference to Much’s latest stated opinion. 

P. 30. On the name Holm-Rygir,—“The epithet ‘insular’ 
is simply borrowed from Gothic poetry.” and “After settling 
on the coast of Pomerania, the Rugians obtained the surname 
‘insular,’ derived from the islands at the mouth of the Weichsel.”’ 
This is no doubt correct. Cf. the west and southwest Norwegian 
use of the corresponding word ey, gy, “island,’’ in the plural: 
dyane, ¢yene, for not only islands but also for the land along a 
body of water; for this use examples may be found in Rygh’s 
Norske Gaardnavne. 

P. 81. It is noted that the number of Roman loan-words, in 
OHG is much larger than in Gothic, a subject that was briefly 
discussed in I, 101. Then it is added: ‘‘There are also several 
Roman words which are not found in Anglo-Saxon,” a list of 
which is then given. But I fail to find any discussion of the fact 
that there are Roman words in Anglo-Saxon which are not found 
in German; either here or under the Anglo-Frisians it would 
seem that this should have been dealt with. In I, 101, the author 
says: “Roman influence is naturally strongest on High German 
and gradually diminishes to the north and northeast.” The second 
part of this statement is of course true; but the first part would 
require elucidation. How much more extensive (if any) was the 
Latin element in High German than in Old Low Franconian? 
See Kluge Urgermanisch, pp. 21-22. 

P. 220. Under linguistic, phenomena that differentiate the 
Northwest Gothonic sub-group from Gothic, German, and 
Scandinavian, the third is worded: “Change of a to @ or e in 
certain cases.’”’ I would rather have said “‘Change of a to @ or e 
except in certain cases.” 

P. 222. After mentioning that the word Engle, “English,” 
became the popular name among the English themselves for the 
whole nation (in OE times) we read that it again lost much of 
its popularity, as the Anglicised Welshman Scotchman, Manx- 
man, Irishman, and the citizen of U S.A. will never suffer him- 
self to be called an “Englishman.” These and the remaining 
lines of the paragraph are loose statements not worthy of the 
book. How was there a loss of popularity, since the English- 
speaking Manxman, Scotchman, or Irishman never was called 
an Englishman, a Scotchman, and an Irishman if he was a 
citizen of his own country? And the citizen of U.S.A. was from 
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the first called an American by Europeans everywhere, until 
he at last also came use the term, and very naturally. And of 
course the American calls his language ‘‘English,” for it is 
English; just as the French-Canadian calls himself a Canadian, 
but his language “‘English”’ (unless he happens to speak French). 

P. 235. Scandinavian affinities of Northwest Gothonic. 
While here the author groups under one term “Breaking’’ differ- 
end sound-laws, regarding the broken vowels from the point 
of view of the result not from that of the cause of the changes, 
I can readily agree that the changes in question may be grouped 
under such a caption as Scandinavian-Northwest Gothonic 
affinities. The author tried to meet the objections to his use of 
the word “‘Breaking”’ in this way in 1, 44-46. 

P. 237. Concerning Kentish and Frisian palatalization e 
instead of y the author quotes Chadwick, Origins of the English 
Nation, p. 67, who calls attention to the fact that early Kentish 
also had y, and that e does not appear until four hundred years 
after the invasion, and that therefore the e is probably an in- 
stance of Dutch influence upon Kentish. Here Schiitte might 
also have noted the Dutch-Kentish change of f/>v (vat, vaire), 
a characteristic Dutch phenomenon which also established it- 
self in the nearest English dialect across the channel. 

P. 253. The discussion here is in regard to Celtic settlement, 
and names in which Welsh coed and crug appear as Chet and 
Creech, with a palatalized k, showing areas with a mixed Saxon 
and Celtic population, and where English was replacing the 
native language; and “‘where the Saxon must have been per- 
manently settled before the sound-change that turned & to ch 
had ceased to operate. This can hardly have been much later 
than the seventh century.”” Most OE students to-day would 
no doubt say that the operation of this palatalization was con- 
siderably later than this, hence that the cessation of its opera- 
tion could hardly have been much later than the 10th century 
would be a more acceptable statement. 

P. 309. South and West Jutlandic Danish has a prepositive 
definite article (as German), differing thus from the rest of the 
Scandinavian North which has a post-positive definite article. 
In his Jysk og éstdansk Artikelbrug Dr. Schutte showed that this 
development is due to Frisian and German influence, is a late 
development which has nothing te do with the division of 
ancient Gothonic sub-groups. Schiitte’s explanation is surely 
correct. Cf. the use of the definite article in Lithuanian dialects 
along the German border, whereas Lithuanian otherwise has 
no definite article. See Alfred Senn: Litauische Sprachlehre, 
Heidelberg, 1929, p. 16. 

P. 396-7. Ethnic position of the Gothlanders in the North 
Gothonic sub-group. Whereas Gothlandic (Gutnic) is a member 
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of the East Scandinavian branch of North Gothonic its vowels 
separate it definitely from Danish and Swedish. The author 
might here have noted the fact that while in most other respects 
Gutnic shares Danish-Swedish phenomena, in its diphthongs 
and long vowels Gutnic went the way of Southwest Norwegian 
(here the development is completed later, however). Thus Gut- 
nic gait, SwN jait, Gutnic bain, SwN bain; Gutnic droyma, to 
dream, oy, “island,’”” SwN droima, 01; Gutnic ¢>y, dyma, fypa, 
SwN dyma, fya. 

I should have liked to find under Gutnic a reference to 
A. Noreen’s Altschwedische Grammatik, §§106-126, and to H. 
Pipping’s Gutalag och Gutasaga, 

P. 418. The last part of 3, ““Norskere,” is unfortunate and 
should not have been written. P. 418, under 19, Hordar, I 
would have noted also the form “Hardang”’ (present local pro- 
nunciation Harang). 

P. 431-439. Ethnic position of the West Scandinavians; 
districts and regional clans of Norway. This is the least satis- 
factory part of an otherwise excellent book. On p. 433 under 
linguistic tests of an ethnic community we are told “The tests 
we have are only approximate.” The second of these tests reads: 
“The preservation of the diphthongs ei and au is a most con- 
spicuous mark of Norwegian, distinguishing it from Svionic, 
Gautic, and Danish, but the same sounds occur in Gotlandic 
and in various dialects, of continental Swedish.” Rather say 
here: “but the same diphthongs are preserved in Gotlandic and 
in the old Norwegian districts of northern Sweden.”’ Elsewhere 
the author, discussing a different point, refers to Bréndum- 
Nielsen’s Dialekter og Dialektforskning, p. 65. But upon the 
above phenomenon Br-N says: “Omraadet for de bevarede 
gamle diftonger er—foruden Island og Fergerne—st¢rste Delen 
af Norge og de gamle norsktalende Dele af nuverende Sverige: 
Jaimtland (hvis ¢gstlige Egne dog har Monoftongering), Dele af 
Hirjedalen (Vemdal m.m.) og Dalarne (¢vre Viasterdalarna, 
med Finnskoga i det nordlingste Virmland). Men sammen 
med det norske Hovedomraade gaar endvidere en stor Del af 
de nordsvenske samt de ¢gstsvenske Dialekter.”’ There is a great 
difference. Now it is true that East Norwegian shares several 
features with East Scandinavian, especially with Swedish. But 
it is somewhat inexact to say, p. 435: “East Norwegian, like 
the larger part of East Scandinavian, partly or wholly replaces 
the ancient diphthongs and monophthongs; West Norwegian 
preserves them. But various East Norwegian dialects, especially 
north of the Firth of Trondheim, share the West Norwegian 
type.”’ This is misplacing the emphasis. The fact is rather: “Like 
the larger part of East Scandinavian, a district in East central 
Norway has monophthongized forms, and a considerable strip 
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of southeastern Norway monophthongizes @i to e” (shown in 
Br-N’s Kort 4, reproduced in reduced form in Schiitte, Fig. 13). 

Somewhere in the discussion of distinguishing or ‘uniting 
phenomena Norwegian vowel-harmony should have, in such a 
case, been clearly brought out. East and Northwest Norwegian 
are characterized by a fully developed and special form of 
vowel-harmony which is by and large the same in both regions, 
but which differs conspicuously from Swedish conditions; in 
Sweden vowel-harmony is of a limited type, and is practically 
confined to Vistergotland on the east Norwegian border (a 
district which linguistically stands especially close to Nor- 
wegian). I fail to find any mention of this phenomenon on p. 
434, 

P. 437. “In modern times the individualistic East Nor- 
wegian dialect has been adapted for literary use, though it is 
not acknowledged as a literary language equivalent to ‘Lands- 
maal,’ and ‘Riksmaal.’ ” A curious misunderstanding! There 
are two standard languages in Norway, and no one in Norway 
knows anything about a third. The LandsmAl (now generally 
called Nynorsk, by its adherents) has had a long history, ap- 
proaching 90 years; there are several forms of it: West Nor- 
wegian form (Aasen, Garborg, et al.), the Midland form, the 
East Norwegian form (Olaf Duun, and others), etc. These are 
regional variants. “The East Norwegian dialects . . . adapted for 
literary purposes” is the East Norwegian variant of Landsmal. 

Dr. Schiitte’s book is least satisfactory in the treatment of 
the West Scandinavian peoples and languages; it is for the most 
part good in its analysis of the Anglo-Saxons, and that of the 
Swedes among the East Scandinavians. It is altogether excellent 
in all those parts which deal with the Gothic, and the German- 
Dutch sub-groups, with the Frisians, the Danes, and the Ancient 
Peninsular sub-group (i.e., the tribes and tribal names of ancient 
Jutland). But the statements here made and the remarks upon 
various matters in the above discussion concern after all only a 
small part of this truly excellent manual of the ethnography of 
the Gothonic peoples. 

There is an Index, a bibliography, and twenty full-page fig- 
ures that enhance greatly the usefulness of the book. 

GreorcE T. FLom 





CHAPTERS ON THE EXETER Book. By R. W. Chambers, Max 
Férster and Robin Flower. Printed and Published for the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathedral. London: Percy 
Lund, Humphries and Co. Ltd., 1933. 


This volume contains seven chapters reproduced from the 
Introduction to the facsimile edition of the Exeter Book recently 
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published for the Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathedral. They 
have been prepared by R. W. Chambers, Max Forster and Robin 
Flower. Besides collaborating with Mr. Flower on a transcrip- 
tion of the damaged passages of the Exeter Book, Mr. Chambers 
has contributed studies on “The Exeter Book and its Donor 
Leofric’ and on “Modern Study of the Poetry of the Exeter 
Book.” In the former, the author, having compared the Exeter 
Book with the three other great codices of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
proceeds to consider the meaning of Anglo-Saxon civilization 
as typified in the great codex. As illustrated there this civiliza- 
tion is cosmopolitan rather than provincial and insular, and we 
are reminded by the presence of the Vercelli Book in Italy and 
by the fragment of an Anglo-Saxon poem carved on a cross in 
Scotland that Old English poetry and Old English civilization 
were wide-spread. There is accordingly no reason for surprise 
that the donor of the famous codex to Exeter Cathedral was 
“apparently not English by birth, and certainly not English 
by education.”” Mr. Chambers’ biographical sketch of Leofric 
concludes with a quotation from a Note to the Leofric Missal 
described as our most important source of information concern- 
ing the bishop. In much detail Professor Chambers’ second chap- 
ter tells the story of scholarly interest in the Exeter Book from 
the few notes of Laurence Nowell, the sixteenth century Dean 
of Lichfield, up to the great edition which furnished the occasion 
for these chapters. 

Prefixed to the Exeter Book is a list of benefactions conferred 
by Bishop Leofric upon the Cathedral. Of this list there are 
three copies, two in Old English and one in Middle English. 
Its oldest form, to be foundin a Latin Gospel Book in the Bod- 
leian, has been several times printed; the Exeter Book form is 
here for the first time printed by Max Forster, followed by the 
text of the Middle English copy. This chapter is in effect a very 
learned and thorough editing of these texts with an elaborate 
Introduction and a wealth of annotation. Students of language 
will find much there to interest and inform them. With like 
thoroughness Professor Férster in Chapter IV considers the 
“Preliminary Matter of the Exeter Book” and in Chapter V 
furnishes a “General Description of the Manuscript.” The 
subject of the “Script’’ has been authoritatively treated by Rob- 
in Flower, who also contributes notes on the ‘Sixteenth Century 
Glosses” and the “Strips from the Binding.” Beside the collo- 
type facsimile which serves as a frontispiece, we have seven 
folios similarly reproduced at the end of the book. The Intro- 
duction as a whole is a model of thorough and scrupulous 
scholarship. 


H. S. V. Jones 
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THE FAERIE QUEENE, Boox Two. EdwinGreenlaw, Special Editor. 
Assisted by Ray Heffner, James G. McManaway, Ernest A. 
Strathmann. The Faerie Queene, Book Three. Frederick Mor- 
gan Padelford, Special Editor —The Works of Edmund Spen- 
ser. A Variorum Edition. Edited by Edwin Greenlaw, Charles 
Grosvenor Osgood, Frederick Morgan Padelford. Vols. 
11, mr. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, 1934. 


These new volumes of the Variorum Spenser maintain the 
high standard of editing which was set by Professor Padelford 
in Volume I. Professor Greenlaw was engaged in the editing 
of Book 11 at the time of his death, and according to Dr. Heffner, 
who took over the editorial direction, more than half of the notes 
in the commentary as published were collected under Dr. Green- 
law’s supervision. Further, plans and ideas have been preserved 
and carried out. It would seem that Dr. Heffner has discharged 
his very considerable responsibilities with notable success. Pro- 
fessor Padelford’s editing of Book ur, one hardly need say, is 
marked by the same learning and scrupulous care that gave dis- 
tinction to the first volume of the new edition. 

. The reproduction in the appendices, with judicious excisions 
here and there, of articles and passages from books is a feature 
of the new edition which adds greatly to its usefulness. Occa- 
sionally it has seemed that an abstract in its appropriate place 
in the commentary might have been more convenient than an 
excerpt in an appendix, particularly where the appendix con- 
tains only one quotation. In the first two volumes all source 
studies were assembled, rather wisely as it seemed, in a single 
appendix. This arrangement has been abandoned in the third 
volume in favor of a summary listing of sources and analogues 
in Appendix rx. In later volumes it might be well to have this 
list appear as the final section of an Appendix devoted to sources. 
There might be a slight practical advantage, also, in a closer cor- 
respondence among the volumes in ordering the same topics. Is 
there any reason, for example, why Historical Allegory should 
be Appendix vi in the first and third volumes and Appendix 1 
in the second volume? Structure is the tenth Appendix in Book 
11 and the first in Book mz. Incidentally in the matter of struc- 
ture one wonders why use has not been made of H. Clement 
Notcutt’s excellent study in the twelfth volume of Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association. We do not find it 
listed in the Bibliography of Volume m1. These are, however, 
very minor matters. What should be emphasized is the wide 
learning and the scholarly judgment that have gone to the mak- 
ing of these admirable volumes. 


H. S. V. JoNEs 
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StuDIEN ZuM VALENTIN UND NAMELOS. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der literarischen Beziehungen zwischen Flandern, 
Mittel- und Niederdeutschland und Schweden zur Zeit der 
Hanse. Von G. J. Dieperink. [Nederlandsche Bijdragen op 
het gebied van germaansche philologie en linguistiek, m1.] 
Haarlem, 1933. Pp. 163. 


In addition to the versions published in 1884 by W. Seel- 
mann, the author considered the rest of the text material: 
Klemming’s edition (1846) of the Swedish romance and de 
Vreese’s fragment published in Tijdschr. voor Nederl. Taal- en 
Letterkunde, 11 (1892). The latter is one of three fragments (with 
less than 550 lines in all) of a single Middle Dutch redaction. 

The Middle Dutch version is older than any other now ex- 
tant, and was the material to which all the shorter versions ulti- 
mately, if not directly, go back. As the archetype Dieperink 
posits a long form in Middle Dutch, N (ca. 1350), from which 
was derived a shorter redaction X. From X came, by an inter- 
mediate stage, on the one hand the Middle German texts K (in 
verse—fragment in Seelmann, p. 72 f.), and B (prose); and on 
the other hand a Middle Low German redaction Y, from which 
the Swedish version and, through an intermediate stage, S 
(Seelmann’s main text) and H (Hamburg Ms.). 

Dieperink thus rejects a French source for the short forms 
so far known. Originating in the Low Countries, most likely in 
West Flanders, the romance wandered, say from Bruges, to Low 
Germany along the trade route of the Hansa. Then, probably 
via Hamburg, it was passed on to Sweden. By another way it 
was carried to Cologne and thence to Middle Germany. Diepe- 
rink is convinced that the Middle German versions were derived 
from Flemish rather than from Low German. 

In Ch. 4 the author develops his ideas (1) of the literary in- 
fluences of the Low Countries on Middle and Low Germany, and 
thence on Scandinavia, and (2) of the importance of the Hansa 
as a disseminator of cultural influences. 

The author’s sympathy for Flemish origins has carried him 
a bit too far at this or that point, but his study reveals a great 
amount of hard work and a consistent effort to make an orderly 
presentation. It is a challenge to those who have some doubts 
so long as a fuller text in Middle Dutch or Flemish is lacking. 


C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 
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Witnetm DittHeys GESAMMELTE WERKE (Der Aufbau der 
Geschichtlichen Welt in den Geisteswissenschaften) VII. Band. 
Leipzig und Berlin: G. B. Teubner, 1927. 


Im Jahre 1883 erschien Diltheys Einleitung in die Geistes- 
wissenschaften, dem bald ein zweiter Band folgen und der eine 
erkenntnis-theoretische Grundlegung der Geisteswissenschaften, 
enthalten sollte. Dieser Band, wie ihn Dilthey damals im Sinne 
hatte, ist aber nicht erschienen. Allerdings liegen zahlreiche 
Vorarbeiten dafiir vor, die als Ansitze zu der Fortsetzung der 
in der Einleitung enthaltenen Abhandlungen gelten kénnen. 
Uberhaupt kénnten wie Bernhard Groethuysen im Vorbericht zu 
diesem Bande sagt, “fast alle die hier vorliegenden Bande der 
Gesammelten Schriften mit dem Gesamttitel: Einleitung in die 
Geisteswissenschaften oder aber: Kritik der historischen Vern- 
unft”’ erscheinen. Der besondere Charakter der von Dilthey seit 
dem Erscheinen des ersten Bandes der Einleitung in die Geistes- 
wissenschaften verfassten Abhandlungen besteht darin, dass sie 
nur Vorarbeiten und nichts Endgiiltiges sein wollen,und dennoch 
schliesst sich alles, so fragmentarisch es auch geblieben sein mag, 
zu einer inneren Einheit zusammen, weil es von einem grossen 
Grundgedanken getragen wird. 

Anfangs glaubte Dilthey die positive Grundlegung der 
Geisteswissenschaften in einer exakten wissenschaftlichen Psy- 
chologie zu finden. Dann aber kam ihm der Zweifel, ob die 
Psychologie, wie sie bis dahin vorlag, zu einer solchen Grundlage 
geeignet wire. Auch hegte er den Gedanken selbst eine fiir die 
Geisteswissenschaften grundlegende Psychologie unter neuen 
Gesichtspunkten auszuarbeiten. Weiterhin ergab sich dann die 
Frage, ob eine bestimmte Wissenschaft als grundlegend fiir die 
iibrigen Geisteswissenschaften gelten kénne. 

Diese und ahnliche Fragen haben Dilthey in den Jahren 
1907-1910 anhaltend beschaftigt. Zu gleicher Zeit aber wandelte 
sein Geist auch auf andern Bahnen, eine Reihe von Problemen, 
die von dem Begriff des Verstehens und der inneren Struktur der 
Geisteswissenschaften ausgeht, nimmt sein Denken in Anspruch. 
Sonach wiirde es in den Geisteswissenschaften sich nicht um ein 
Erkliren und ein Auslegen derselben handeln und demgemiss 
miisste dann die Hermeneutik zur Grundlage der Geisteswissen- 
schaften gemacht werden. Da aber die Hermeneutik keinen selb- 
stindigen Gegenstand hat, so lassen sich ihre Grundbegriffe nur 
an den Geisteswissenschaften selbst darlegen. Sie setzten also 
schon die Geistige Welt als Tatsache voraus. Die Aufgabe wiirde 
also darin bestehen, die innere Struktur der Geisteswissen- 
schaften, deren Grundverhiltnis das von Erleben, Ausdruck und 
Verstehen ist, zur Darstellung zu bringen. Und so sind denn in 
den Abhandlungen dieses Bandes der psychologische und der 
hermeneutische Gesichtspunkt vertreten. 
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Die Geisteswissenschaften bilden einen Erkenntniszusam- 
menhang, welcher eine gegenstindliche und objektive Erkennt- 
nis der Verkettung menschlicher Erlebnisse in der menschlich- 
geschichtlich-gesellschaftlichen Welt zu gewinnen strebt. Wie 
uns diese Welt in den Geisteswissenschaften entgegentritt, ist 
sie nicht eine Abschrift einer ausser ihnen befindlichen Wirklich- 
keit. Das Erkennen selbst kann eine solche nicht herstellen, es ist 
an die Mittel des Anschauens, Verstehens und begrifflichen Den- 
kens gebunden. Und die Geisteswissenschaften wollen auch eine 
solche Abschrift nicht herstellen. In ihnen wird das, was gesche- 
hen ist und geschieht auf einen wert- und sinnvollen Zusammen- 
hang zuriickbezogen. Und in diesen Zusammenhang sucht die 
fortschreitende Erkenntnis immer tiefer einzudringen und im- 
mer objektiver in seiner Erfassung zu werden. Die Grundlegung 
der Geisteswissenschaften bedarf einer Ausdehnung auf alle 
Klassen von Wissen, wie sie in einer allgemeinen philosophischen 
Grundlegung zu fordern ist. Erstens muss die philosophische 
Grundlegung das Wissen im Gebiete des gegenstindlichen Auf- 
fassens rechtfertigen, die wissenschaftliche Erkenntnis muss aus 
der sinnlichen Wirklichkeit eine Ordnung nach Gesetzen ab- 
leiten, denn unser Wissen von Werten bedarf einer philoso- 
phischen Grundlegung. Und zweitens werden die Lebenswerte, 
die zunichst im Gefiihl auftreten der wissenschaftlichen Re- 
flexion unterworfen und diese muss ein objektiv notwendiges 
Wissen hervorbringen, und drittens ist eine philosophische Grund- 
legung auch auf dem Gebiet der Zwecksetzung und Regelgebung 
durchaus notwendig. Denn die Zwecke und die Regeln, die das 
Wollen sich setzt und an die es gebunden ist, wie sie dem Men- 
schen aus Tradition, Sitte und Religion zufliessen, werden von 
der Reflexion zersetzt und der Geist muss aus sich selbst ein 
giiltiges Wissen hervorbringen. Der Vorgang der Zwecksetzung 
aber entsteht aus den wechselnden Verhiltnissen des Lebens: 
Gesetze, Verordnungen, Religionsvorschriften wirken als zwin- 
gende Michte und bestimmen den einzelnen. Und da ist es 
wieder das Geschaft des Denkens, die Verhiltnisse, die im Be- 
wusstsein zwischen diesen Beziehungen existieren, zu erkennen 
und aus dem bloss Zufilligen und Singularen zu dem notwendi- 
gen und allgemeinen Zusammenhang vorzudringen. 

In der Grundlegung oder der Theorie des Wissens sind die 
Denkprozesse, die den Zweck haben, giiltiges Wissen hervor- 
zubringen das Gegebene und in der Beantwortung der Frage, 
ob und wiefern Wissen méglich sei, liegt ihre Aufgabe. Der all- 
gemeinste Charakter des Wissens aber ist seine objektive Not- 
wendigkeit. Die Methode der Liésung dieser Aufgabe besteht in 
dem Riickgang von dem Zweckzusammenhang, der auf die 
Erzeugung des objektiv notwendigen Wissens in seinen ver- 
schiedenen Gebieten gerichtet ist, zu den Bedingungen, unter 
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welchen die Erreichung dieses Zieles steht. Eine Analyse des 
Zweckzusammenhangs, in welchen das Wissen hervorgebracht 
werden soll, ist von derjenigen unterschieden, die in der Psy- 
chologie vollzogen wird. Der Psychologe untersucht den psy- 
chischen Zusammenhang, von dem aus Urteile auftreten und 
Wahrheiten von allgemeiner Geltung ausgesprochen werden, 
denn in dem strukturellen Zusammenhang, den er untersucht, 
ist eine Zielstrebigkeit angelegt, deren Aufgabe es ist, die dius- 
seren Gegenstinde zu erfassen. Die beiden Hauptformen des 
Auffassens sind die von Erlebnissen und von fusseren Gegen- 
stinden. Es besteht also ein Verhiltnis zwischen psychologischer 
Deskription und Theorie des Wissens, indem sich die Abstrak- 
tionen der Theorie des Wissens zuriickbeziehen auf die Erleb- 
nisse, in denen das Wissen sich entwickelt. Dilthey betont immer 
wieder die Notwendigkeit, das abstrakte Denken in seinen Be- 
ziigen zu der psychischen Totalitit aufzufassen. 

Der Verlauf des psychischen Lebens besteht aus Vorgiingen, 
die in der Zeit anfangen und wieder schwinden. Das Zusammen- 
wirken der seelischen Regungen ist so geartet, dass es die Ten- 
denz hat einen zunehmend bestimmteren Zusammenhang her- 
beizufiihren. Und dieser erworbene Zusammenhang ist in jedem 
psychischen Vorgang wirksam; er bestimmt dessen Auftreten 
und dessen Richtung. Das einzelne individuell geartete Seelen- 
leben in seiner Entwicklung bildet den Stoff der psychologischen 
Forschung, ihr nichstes Ziel ist aber die Feststellung des 
Gemeinsamen im Seelenleben der Individuen. In demselben 
bestehen Regelmissigkeiten, welche die Aufeinanderfolge der 
Vorginge bestimmen, und in diesen Regelmissigkeiten existieren 
Unterschiede, die erklirt werden miissen. Die Beziehung 
zwischen Vorgingen oder Momenten eines und desselben Vor- 
ganges ist ein charakteristisches Moment des Erlebnisses selbst. 
Hier gewinnt Dilthey den fiir seine Psychologie so wichtigen 
Begriff der Struktur, den er wie folgt definirt: “Ich verstehe 
unter psychischer Struktur die Anordnung, nach welcher im 
entwickelten Seelenleben psychische Tatsachen von verschied- 
ener Beschaffenheit regelmiissig durch eine innere erlebbare Be- 
ziehung mit einander verbunden sind.’ So wird fiir Dilthey die 
Strukturlehre zu einem Hauptbestandteil der beschreibenden 
Psychologie. Die strukturellen Einheiten sind die Erlebnisse, aus 
ihnen baut sich dann die Struktur des Seelenlebens auf. 

Die Aufgabe der lingsten Abhandlung in diesem Band ist 
das Wesen der Geisteswissenschaften zu erkennen und sie von 
den Naturwissenschaften abzugrenzen. Neben den Naturwissen- 
schaften hat sich aus den Aufgaben des Lebens selbst eine 
Gruppe von Erkenntnissen entwickelt, die durch die Gemein- 
samkeit des Gegenstandes miteinander verbunden sind. Alle 
diese Wissenschaften—Geschichte, Nationalékonomie, Rechts- 
und Staatswissenschaften, Philosophie, Psychologie und das 
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Studium von Literatur und Dichtung—beziehen sich auf die- 
selbe grosse Tatsache: das Menschengeschlecht. Was man als 
Physisches und Psychisches zu trennen pflegt bleibt hier un- 
gesondert. Der Mensch ist selber Natur, und die Natur wirkt 
in ihm unbewusst, triebhaft; Bewusstseinszustinde aber driicken 
sich in Gebirden und Worten aus, und sie (die Bewusstseinszus- 
tinde) haben ihre Objektivitéit in Institutionen, Staaten, Kir- 
chen, wissenschaftlichen Anstalten, in deren Zusammenhingen 
sich die Geschichte bewegt. 

Selbstverstiindlich bedienen sich die Geisteswissenschaften, 
wo es erforderlich ist der Unterscheidung zwischen dem Physi- 
schen und dem Psychischen, nur miissen wir uns dann bewusst 
bleiben, dass wir es mit Abstraktionen zu tun haben und nicht 
mit Entititen. Die Geisteswissenschaften miissen sich zu der 
physischen Seite des Menschen anders verhalten als zur psy- 
chischen. In ihrer Natur liegt es schon, dass die physische Seite 
der Vorgiinge in die blosse Rolle von Bedingungen und Ver- 
stindnismitteln herabgedriickt wird. Es ist die Tendenz auf die 
Selbstbesinnung, die jede Lebensiiusserung in Bezug auf die 
Erfassung des Innern wertet, es ist der Gang des Verstehens von 
aussen nach innen. Denn alle iusseren Vorginge entspringen nur 
in dem den Sinnen Unzugiinglichen, in dem nur Erlebbaren. Und 
diese Tendenz ist dem Leben immanent, denn durch das Erleb- 
bare erhilt das Leben seinen Wert, seinen Zweck und seine 
Bedeutung. 

Von grossem Interesse fiir Literarhistoriker ist die Abhand- 
lung, in der Dilthey die Struktur der Geisteswissenschaften ent- 
wickelt, besonders das Verhiltnis zwischen dem Leben und den 
Geisteswissenschaften. Die Geisteswissenschaften beruhen auf 
dem Verhiltnis von Erlebnis, Ausdruck und Verstehen und 
deren Entwicklung ist abhingig von der Vertiefung der Erleb- 
nisse, von der Ausschépfung ihres Gehaltes und der Ausbreit- 
ung des Verstehens. Der Inbegriff aber dessen, was uns im 
Erleben und Verstehen aufgeht, ist das Leben und es gibt nichts 
in der Welt, sei es nun Menschen oder Dinge, das nicht einen 
Bezug auf das Ich oder eine Stellung zum Ich oder zum Leben 
enthielte. Im Leben der einzelnen Personen entfaltet sich durch 
ihre Lebensbeziige zu ihrem Milieu, zu anderen Menschen und 
Dingen ein unendlicher Lebensreichtum. In jedem Individuum 
ist zugleich ein System von Zusammenhingen, das obwohl es in 
demselben besteht doch auch iiber sein Leben hinausreicht und 
das ein selbstindiges Dasein und eine eigene Entwicklung be- 
sitzt. Jede organisierte Einheit eines Staates entwickelt eine 
Kenntnis ihrer selbst und ihrer Lage zum Ganzen, sie geniesst 
Werte und realisiert Zwecke. In Zusammenhang der Welt hat 
sie eine eigene Bedeutung. 

In diesem Referat habe ich versucht die Hauptgedanken der 
in diesem Bande enthaltenen Abhandlungen herauszuschilen. 
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Inhaltlich erschépfen lassen sie sich nur, wenn man sie im 
Zusammenhang mit ahnlichen Abhandlungen liest wie, z.B., 
“‘Ideen iiber eine beschreibende und zergliedernde Psychologie” 
Ges. Schriften, v1, 142 ff., 167 ff. und v, 217 ff. und “Die Einbild- 
ungskraft des Dichters” in ‘‘Philosophische Aufsitze” in Fest- 
schrift fiir Zeller, 1887, S. 355 ff., 388 ff. 


THEODOR GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 





James Boyp. Goethe’s knowledge of English literature. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1932. 


The object of the book, the author tells us in his preface, is 
to give a complete summary of Goethe’s “‘Belesenheit.’”’ The in- 
fluence of his reading is discussed only with the intent “‘to trace 
the extent of his reading through its effects.’’ It would have been 
possible, as Mr. Boyd points out, to discuss the authors as they 
came into Goethe’s life, but he deliberately chose a detached 
form, because it facilitates reference. Mr. Boyd hopes that his 
work “may prove useful to future investigators into the ques- 
tion of Goethe’s indebtedness to England.’’ We cannot be too 
grateful to a scholar who attempts to write a useful book in a 
period when writers on literature are producing an over-supply 
of works which serve chiefly to document the originality and 
brilliancy of their authors. 

Such a work as this is to be estimated then in the light of the 
author’s intention and it may as well be said at the outset that 
the work would have had a greater utility if its author had been 
a little less independent. That he has painstakingly rediscovered 
many facts that had been set forth before is not a serious matter, 
but his failure to rediscover certain other important items does 
seriously impair the value of the study. A formal bibliography 
of previous studies on the subject would have been useful to the 
author as well as to his public. In such a bibliography it would 
have appeared that some of his predecessors had already written 
rather extensively on much the same theme and that a large 
number of special investigations had established interesting sup- 
plementary details. 

The new work is divided into seven chapters. I. Shakespeare. 
II. Shakespeare’s predecessors and contemporaries. III. Writers 
of the seventeenth century. IV. Writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. V. Lord Byron. VI. Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Carlyle. 
VII. Other writers of the nineteenth century. Of these chapters 
the first was written with the greatest enthusiasm and obviously 
by one who knows Goethe well and Shakespeare equally well. 
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There is probably nowhere to be found a better collection of 
Shakespearean “‘Nachklainge’”’ in the works of Goethe.* That Mr. 
Boyd in this case failed to draw upon the collections of all his 
predecessors is not be to regretted, since his own store of quota- 
tions is agreeably rich. In his defence of Goethe’s productions 
of Romeo and Juliet and of King Lear on the Weimar stage, one 
naturally expects some reference to the strictures of Schlegel 
regarding these adaptations; and it seemsa little strange in this 
year 1932 to write a chapter on Shakespeare and Goethe with- 
out passing reference to the work of Gundolf, however different 
the aims of the later author may have been. In connection with 
Caesar the dissertation of Eckart' suggests some lines of thought 
that might have been carried farther. On page 28 relying upon 
Leitzmann’ it might have been stated definitely that Goethe’s 
knowledge of Shakespeare in 1767 was limited exclusively to the 
passages quoted in Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare. In connec- 
tion with the adaptation of Ophelia’s song (Saint Valentine’s 
day) in Faust, reference should have been made to Goethe’s de- 
fence of such borrowing in aconversation with Eckermann, June 
18, 1825 and under the head of Goethe’s last views on Shake- 
speare, reference might well have been made to Goethe’s con- 
tinued preference for the Wieland translation’ and his feeling that 
Shakespeare’s plays were better enjoyed by the edr or the inner 
eye then as stage productions,‘ but the chapter in its entirety af- 
fords far more unexpected pleasures than unexpected dis- 
appointments and is a rich and erudite study. 

In Chapter II there was really little to be said except in a 
negative way. To Roger Bacon, Chaucer and Spenser, Robert 
Green, and George Gascoigne a paragraph each is devoted, to 
Francis Bacon and Ben Jonson little more. With the brief sum- 
mary of Goethe’s relations to Marlowe the reviewer has no in- 
clination to take issue. Goethe may have been acquainted with 


* Between the writing of this review and the proof sheets appeared a review 
of the same work by L. A. Willoughby in the Modern language review, xxxIx, 
1934, 106-108. Willoughby finds Boyd’s quotations little better than those of 
Bohtlingk in his Goethe und Shakespeare, Leipzig, 1909; 320 pp. Whatever the 
respective merits of the two collections may be, it is quite clear that Boyd was 
not dependent upon Béhtlingk. 

1 Eckart, Heinrich, Goethes Urtheile tiber Shakespeare aus seiner Persinlich- 
keit erklart. Géttingen Diss. 1918. 

2 Leitzmann, Albert, Dodds “Beauties of Shakespeare” als Quelle fiir 
Goethe und Herder, Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, xtv (1919), 59-74; But see W. 
Keller’s review of Boyd’s work in the Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakes peare- 
Gesselschaft, Lxrx, 1933, 176-177. 

3 Goethe to Falk, Jan. 25, 1813. Biedermann, Goethe Ges priche, 1910, 11, 166. 

‘ ‘Shakespeare und kein Ende.’ Goethe, Werke (Weimar edition), 1, 41 1, 
p. 54. 
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Marlowe’s Faustus before 1818. On the other hand there is no 
certainty that he was. Still if Mr. Boyd had read the study of 
Heller on the subject® he would certainly have been tempted to 
enlarge upon the question of the possibility or impossibility of 
such an event. 
Under the head of Beaumont and Fletcher he begins with 

the quotation: 

Englische Stiicke; 

Das verruchte des Stoffs; 

Das Absurde der Form; 

verwerfliche Handlungen, 

Vermaledeytes Englisches Theater, 


which the editors of the Weimar editions believe refer to the 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher. Taking issue with this limited 
application, Mr. Boyd rightly brings it into connection with 
Goethe’s commendation of Schréder’s adaptations of English 
plays,® but then he adds weakly that among the plays revised 
and revived by Schréder in all probability were several of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. ‘‘How many of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays Goethe knew it is impossible to state with any certainty; 
only two are mentioned in the diary, namely The best man and 
Still waters rutn deep.”’ This affords a striking example of the un- 
wisdom of disregarding the work of one’s predecessors. Hauffen 
has listed in a well known standard work’ the sixteen English 
plays which Schréder translated, revised, or adapted and one 
play of Beaumont and Fletcher appears in the list. To be sure 
Beaumont and Fletcher never wrote two plays called respec- 
tively The best man and Still waters run deep, but their play Rule 
a wife and have a wife was twice translated into German, first by 
C. H. Schmid in 1772 under the title, Der beste Mann, which of 
course Hauffen does not have occasion to mention, and then 
later by Schréder in 1786 under the title Stille Wasser sind tief. 

In the next chapter eleven pages each are devoted to Milton 
and to Isaac Newton, and four pages to ten authors who inter- 
ested Goethe less. The section on Newton is naturally devoted 
chiefly to the theory of colors and is quite adequate to its pur- 
pose. The most important item in the Milton section is that re- 
iating to a possible connection with Faust. Here Mr. Boyd has 
not handled his quotations as well as Morris in his earlier treat- 
ment of the subject,* which we may assume Mr. Boyd has not 


5 Heller, Otto, Faust and Faustus. St. Louis, 1931. 

6 Dichtung und Wahrheit. Goethe, Werke (Weimar edition), 1, 28, p. 84. 

7 Hauffen, Adolf, Friedrich Ludwig Schrider. Deutsche National-Literatur 
CXXxIx, 1, 87-187. 

8 Morris, Max, Mephistopheles. Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft, xxu 
(1901), 150-191. 
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read. The most interesting portion of the letter and the one most 
germane to the Faust theme he has omitted, namely the dis- 
cussion of the unfortunate réle which the question of the free- 
dom of the will plays in the poem, and must play in poetry gen- 
erally. 

The fourth chapter is quite lacking in composition. There are 
several ways of arranging material. Some of them, approxi- 
mately in a descending scale of value are: the logical order, the 
chronological order, the order of relative importance, the alpha- 
betical order, the chance order. The last named is the one we 
have here. In sequence are treated Goldsmith, Sterne, Ossian, 
Richardson, Smollett, Luke Howard, Percy, Gray, Pope, Samuel 
Johnson, Fielding, Addison, Swift, Young, Thomson, Walter, 
Cumberland, Defoe, Shaftesbury, Sheridan, Jones, Steele. In all 
less than fifty pages out of three hundred are devoted to the con- 
sideration of these eighteenth century English authors, some of 
whom Goethe studied thoughtfully and fruitfully. Percy and 
Ossian receive about their fair share of the limited space. The 
discussion of Ossian is a little incomplete. Though it quotes from 
the letter to Reichart of December 10, 1789, it omits the ironic 
element contained in it, and similarly it omits Henry Crabb 
Robinson’s report of a conversation in which Goethe said; “It 
was never perceived by the critics that Werther praised Homer 
when he was in his senses and Ossian when he was mad.’’® 

Particularly Shaftesbury receives scanty treatment in the 
page allotted to him. Mr. Boyd tells us: ‘‘The principal impres- 
sion Goethe received from his reading of Shaftesbury’s works 
was that of his resemblance to Wieland.’’ He does not take cog- 
nizance of the fact that leading scholars have become convinced 
that Goethe’s philosophy of life was grounded on Shaftesbury 
rather than on Spinoza or any other philosopher.'® There is no 
reference to Goethe’s correspondence with Schiller and Herder 
in regard to Shaftesbury and no indication as to the time when 
Goethe first began to read his works. 

To Fielding also little more than a page is devoted. If Mr. 
Boyd had read the studies of Jacob Minor" and of Kurt Jahn” 


® The diary ... of H.C. Robinson, N. Y., 1877. Under date of Aug. 2, 1829. 

10 Dilthey, W., “Aus der Zeit der Spinoza- Studien Goethes.” Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie, vir (1894), 317-341. 

Walzel, Oskar (ed.), Goethes Werke, Jubilaumsausgabe (1902-1907) Bd. 
XXXVI, p. xxxix. 

But see also Koch, F., Goethe und Plotin, Leipzig, 1925. 

4! Minor, Jacob, ‘‘Die Anfange des Wilhelm Meister.” Jahrbuch der Goethe- 
Gesellschaft, rx (1888), 163-187. 

2 Jahn, Kurt, “ ‘Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung’ und der humoris- 
tische Roman der Englander.” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, v (1913), 
225-233. 
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he would have been tempted to assign a definite date to Goethe’s 
first receptive reading of Tom Jones and perhaps, in agreement 
with them, to regard that reading as a turning point in Goethe’s 
development as a novelist. Again, if he had read the disserta- 
tions of Clarke™ he might have laid more stress upon an earlier 
reading. In a treatize on Goethe’s ““Belesenheit” we may rightly 
expect some indication as to the time when Goethe first read 
the more important works. 

In reading the five pages devoted to Richardson I had the 
satisfaction of finding my own meagre conclusions as set forth 
in this journal" confirmed in nearly every particular. Needless 
to say I am certain that Mr. Boyd has not read this essay or any 
of my other studies on Goethe’s relations to English literature. 

Of all portions of the book, that devoted to Goldsmith is 
the most baffling. In complete faith in Dichtung und Wahrheit 
the author tells us that Goethe listened to Herder’s reading of 
The vicar of Wakefield and later in Sesenheim found a counter- 
part to the Primrose family. “It may not be very far from the 
truth,” he tells us, “that he fell in love, not with Friedrike 
Brion, but with the living likeness of Sophie Primrose.” Goethe 
himself would rejoice that there was one scholar, for whom the 
Goethe-Philologen has not spoiled his story. The disillusioned 
have for many decades known that such a chronology is untena- 
ble. Goethe became acquainted with Friedrike as early as the 
middle of October, 1770, and presumably did not listen to the 
reading of The vicar of Wakefield until several weeks later. The 
biographers place this date at the end of November, 1770, but 
it now appears that the more plausible date was the end of 
January, 1771." 

It is uncertain, Mr. Boyd goes on to say, whether Goethe 
read The traveller or not, despite his reference to it in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit. On the contrary, the reference indicates not only 
the title, but the content of the work. Goethe’s Wanderer, writ- 
ten about the same time, is further evidence that Goethe had 
taken the poem to heart. It is difficult to see why Mr. Boyd is 
so suspicious on this score. 

In regard to The deserted village Mr. Boyd is distinctly in 
error. Goethe first became acquainted with it in Strassburg, he 
says, and it was a favorite with the whole Salzmann circle. “‘Ein 
kleines Gedicht (The deserted village) welches wir in unserem en- 
gen Kreis mit Leidenschaft aufnahmen, liess uns nicht anders 
mehr beachten. . . .’”” Some proof of Goethe’s enthusiasm for The 


3 Clarke, C. H., Fielding und der deutsche Sturm und Drang. Freiburg Diss., 
1897. 

4 Loc. cit., xxv (1926), 7-33. 

% Price, L. M., “Goldsmith, Sesenheim, and Goethe.” Germanic Review, Iv 
(1929), 237-247. 
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deserted village in Strassburg is the fact that he attempted to 
translate it ...in competition with Gotter.’’ Here Mr. Boyd 
has misplaced the whole event. The competition with Gotter of 
course took place in Wetzlar and the ‘‘Kreis’”’ referred to in the 
iwelfth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit, not the eleventh, is the 
Wetzlar, not the Strassburg circle. 

The discussion of Sterne also calls for some remarks. Mr. 
Boyd refers to Hédouin’s charge of plagiarism from the Koran 
in 1863 and Springer’s defence in 1865, to the effect that the 
quotations found their way into ‘‘Makariens Archiv” by an er- 
ror of the editor after Goethe’s death. He quotes with approval 
Springer’s conclusion that in this case the whole charge falls to 
the ground. It is unfortunate that Mr. Boyd did not follow the 
controversy beyond the year 1869. Wundt demonstrated in 1913 
that Goethe planned the inclusion from the first.’* The entire de- 
fence must therefore be made on the other grounds which Mr. 
Boyd on his own account indicates. 

“Though Goethe knew Tristram Shandy well it has left no 
traces of any importance in his works.”’ On the contrary as, 
Klingemann has shown in his dissertation’? under the head of 
“‘Eigenheiten,’’ Sterne provided a much used element of portrait 
painting in Wilkelm Meister. 

“Goethe read Sterne’s Sentimental journey at least once in 
later life.’’ This is an understatement. He read both the Senti- 
mental journey and Tristram Shandy at least three recorded times 
as has been set forth by my late colleague Pinger,'* whose study 
lists in sequence 148 references to Sterne.* Had it been used, it 
would have facilitated the comparison of the passages in Mr. 
Boyd’s study and helped it to greater accuracy. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed discussion of parts V, VI, and 
VII. It may be said that these chapters occupy almost half of 
the book. This is a proportion based on abundance, rather than 
on importance of material. Particularly the chapter on Byron 
might have been abbreviated in view of the fact that Robertson 
had so recently covered the entire subject.'® The chapter on 
Scott and Carlyle repeats well known facts in regard to the per- 
sonal relationships of these authors to Goethe and includes a 
discussion of the influence of Goethe on Scott. Much of it falls 
with6ut the scope of the book narrowly defined. The pages de- 


1 Wundt, Max, Goethes “Wilhelm Meister.” Berlin and Leipzig, 1913, pp. 
493-508. 

17 Klingemann, Gisbert, Goethes Verhdlinis su Laurence Sterne. Marburg 
Diss. Marburg, 1924. 

18 Pinger, W. R. R., Laurence Sterne und Goethe. Univ. of California Publi- 
cations in Modern Philology, x, 1 (1920). 

19 Robertson, J. G., Goethe and Byron. Publications of the English Goethe 
Society, new series, 1 (1925). 
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voted to Cooper cover Goethe’s “Belesenheit”’ sufficiently. In 
his extensive treatment of Cooper in Germany Barba could offer 
little more.”° Of influence there is little to say, but Wukadinovic’s 
interesting suggestion regarding Goethe’s Novelle might well 
have been repeated." The paragraph on Shelley is short and a 
little misleading. Mr. Boyd mentions that the Ode on the burial 
of General Moore was not really by Byron, as Goethe thought, 
but by Wolfe. Bernays” and Liptzin™ interpret the incident 
more fully and Liptzin offers further items regarding Goethe’s 
knowledge of Shelley. 

In summary it may be said Mr. Boyd has done what he 
has set out to do. He has compiled a work of first reference for 
which later investigators will be profoundly grateful. Because 
of the extreme independence of his method he has however fallen 
into certain errors and has been unnecessarily incomplete in some 
essential details. Students who wish to study further into 
Goethe’s relations to English men of letters will now be spared 
a long preliminary search through the indexes of the Weimar 
edition, but as much as before they will need to survey the 
abundant pre-existent literature on the subject. 


LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California 


* Barba, Preston J., Cooper in Germany. German American Annals, new 
series (1914) 3-6. 

21 Wukadinovic, Spiridion, Goethes Novelle; der Schauplatzs; Cooperische 
Einfliisse. Halle, 1909. 

* Bernays, Michael, “Goethe, Maturin und Wolfe,” in Schriften zur Kritik 
und Literaturgeschichte, u. Leipzig, 1898, 203-222. 

% Liptzin, Solomon, Shelley in Germany. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1924. 


DER EINFLUSS DER NEUEN WELT AUF DEN DEUTSCHEN WoORT- 
SCHATZ 1492-1800. von Philip Motley Palmer. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1933. Pp. 166. 


The author of this book has made a very welcome and dis- 
tinctly worth-while contribution to the study of German lexicog- 
raphy. It is the first time that all words in German that can be 
shown to be of American origin have been brought together and 
scientifically examined,—for the little book by Lokotsch (1926) 
was popular, limited to the Indian words, and even at that was 
unsatisfactory. Dr. Palmer has properly in such a treatise in- 
cluded also those Spanish words in German that are of American 
origin. He has, further, made an effort to explain each word 
etymologically, and to furnish passages from old and later docu- 
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ments illustrative of their use, and this is a very good feature. 
Of the small list of books and pamphlets mentioned by Palmer, 
G. Friederici’s Hilfswérterbuch fiir den Amerikanisten, 1926, has 
clearly been of most help. But Friederici used German sources 
printed after 1800 almost entirely (6 before 1800), whereas 
Palmer stopped with that date. On pp. 11-44 the author gives his 
sources, beginning with Cristofero Colombo. Eyn schén hiibsch 
lesen von etlichen insslen, ...Getruct zu strassburg, 1497; and 
his list of words rest on an examination of 179 works of history 
and travel in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries (p. 4). 

The chief sources of words among the Indian languages were 
the Algonquin, the Iroquois, the Nahuatl (or Aztek in C. 
America), the Quechua, the Tupi-Guarani and the Arawak in 
South America. The Glossary, pp. 47-162, contains 151 words 
which appeared in German between 1492-1800, many of which 
have “Belege”’ given that are often centuries (p. 5), mostly 
decades earlier than hitherto recorded. Of great interest is it 
that 59 words appeared earlier in German than in English (tak- 
ing the latter as in the NED). Among these are Alligator (variant 
forms, and Belege, pp. 48-50), Alpaka, Kakao, Kojote, Mais, 
Mameluck, Moskito, Orkan, Sachem, Tapioka, Tomate, Indianer 
(1522), called Jndier in the German Columbus-Letter in 1497, 
referred to as “‘nacket liit” in Brants Narrenschiff, 1494). 

The author has attempted to determine the provenance of 
the German loans from the Indian languages; this he feels he 
has succeeded in doing in 93 cases. It is of no little interest to 
observe that 65 of the 93 came into German from South Ameri- 
can Indian languages (only 18 from North American and 10 
from Central American). Hence the many earlier German Belege 
(see above) are explained. It would appear that Germany estab- 
lished contact with South America earlier than with North 
America, or at any rate that German information about Ameri- 
can matters in the beginning came by way of Spanish (South 
America) rather than by way of English (North America). 


GEORGE T. FLomM 


MARLOWE’S Poems. Edited by L. C. Martin, B. Litt., M. A. 
(The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe. General Edi- 
tor: R. H. Case.) New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press, 1931. 


The non-dramatic poetry of Christopher Marlowe has long 
been available in Bell’s annotated edition of the English Poets 
and in the well-known editions of Marlowe’s complete works 
prepared by Dyce, Cunningham, and Bullen. Certainly in the 
matter of text these were superseded in 1910 by C. F. Tucker 
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Brooke’s Works of Christopher Marlowe. These titles will all be 
found, of course, in Mr. Martin’s Bibliography, but the editor 
curiously makes no mention of The Haslewood Reprints, that of 
Hero and Leander published in 1924 giving us a page for page 
reprint of the British Museum copy of Linley’s edition and that 
of Ovid’s Elegies and Sir John Davies’ Epigrams similarly repro- 
ducing a copy in the Mason collection in the Bodleian. 

In conformity with the other volumes in this series Mr. Mar- 
tin offers what may be described as a critically modernized text, 
that is to say old forms and old punctuations are retained where- 
ever they seem to have any possible significance. For Hero and 
Leander he uses as a basis Blount’s 1598 edition of Marlowe’s 
part collated with the two copies of Linley (1598); for Chap- 
man’s four sestiads he employs the 1598 Linley; and for Ovid’s 
Elegies the editor has used six of the early editions in conjunction 
with Brooke’s Oxford edition. Mr. Martin’s text of Marlowe’s 
translation of Lucan’s first book of the Pharsalia rests upon the 
1600 edition, which exists in two almost identical copies. 

To his carefully prepared text the editor has added a full 
commentary. In his glosses upon the Tudor vocabulary, he has 
been so generous in annotation as to suggest that he had in mind 
the general reader as well as the special student. A very welcome 
feature of Mr. Martin’s notes to the Ovid and Lucan transla- 
tions is his frequent quotations from the originals. As to the 
Elegies, the evidence adduced here makes it clear that the text 
used by Marlowe resembled that of P. Ovidii Nasonis Amatoria 
—Basileae, 1568 and P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroidum Epistolae, 
Amorum libri 1I1]—Antverpiae, 1575. Toward a solution of the 
difficult problem of chronology the editor has nothing new to 


offer. 
H. S. V. JONEs 





DER DRAMATISCHE VORTRIEB IN GOETHES ‘‘TORQUATO Tasso.”’ 
Von Pepi Engel. Bausteine zur Geschichte der deutschen Litera- 
tur. Band xxxu. Halle: Niemeyer, 1933. 101 pp. 


Miss Engel’s monograph, begun under the direction of the 
late Professor Franz Saran, is a continuation of the series of in- 
vestigations in the field of German drama made by Spiess, 
Spith, Gordon, Weichenmayr, Rabl and Dollinger. It does not 
aim to study the content and the literary value of Goethe’s 
Torquato Tasso, but is concerned with its dramatic form. 

A brief summary of early reviews of Torquato Tasso reveals 
that critics of Goethe’s time were in substantial agreement as 
to its lack of genuine dramatic qualities; these, however, they 
seemed to seek in outward action rather than in an inner con- 
flict. The author also points out that, in spite of occasional suc- 
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cessful performances, the drama has not been enthusiasticaliy 
received by a wide public. 

A survey of discussions of Torguato Tasso by later critics 
leads Miss Engel to the conclusion that inadequate judgments 
were pronounced primarily because of the tendency to view the 
drama from the standpoint of conformity to rules that were ill 
adapted to a work of this type. As a pupil of Saran she restates 
his classification of dramas, enumerating such types as Ziel- 
drama—Emilia Galotti, Aufhellungsdrama—Der serbrochene Krug, 
W ellenhandlung—Der Tod Adams and Ugolino. Moreover, she 
follows her teacher in avoiding the term “dramatische Hand- 
lung’’ for which she substitutes ‘“‘dramatischer Vortrieb.”’ Saran 
defined the latter as ‘‘der innere Zusammenhang von Motiven 
der Handlung, welche diese im strengen Fortschritt vorwirts 
fiihren und den Eindruck des Dramatischen vorzugsweise 
bedingen.”’ (p. 31). The Saran school holds that many plays 
which have been designated in histories of literature as essen- 
tially undramatic and as book dramas rather than stage dramas 
are found, when properly analyzed, to have a technically per- 
fected structure. Such analysis must, however, take cognizance 
of correct classification. Subjecting all dramas, regardless of 
type, to the rigid schematic analysis of Gustav Freytag does 
violence to them and consequently fails to reveal their dramatic 
quality. 

Proceeding from the above viewpoint the author studies 
Torquato Tasso as a Wellenhandlung, a form of drama which, 
she maintains, had its inception in the Storm and Stress move- 
ment. In this type of play the essential unity is not that of cause 
and effect, but the dramatic effect lies in the crescendo and de- 
crescendo of emotional states which are to be regarded as a 
wave line with crests and valleys. The significant element is 
the surge of emotions. Miss Engel points out the importance of 
discovering the profound and mysterious interrelations of 
emotional states; if the producer takes cognizance of them, the 
effectiveness of the drama is bound to be enhanced, for the 
static will then give way to the dynamic. 

Then follows an extended analysis of the dramatic structure 
of Torguato Tasso with its rapid changes of contrasting moods. 
This analysis is supplemented by a graph which purports to be 
an objective plotting of such fluctuations. The difficulty inher- 
ent in this method lies in obtaining agreement as to the exact 
range of the sweep of moods. Lack of space precludes the possi- 
bility of reproducing the details of the psychological analysis 
presented. The study, however, establishes the appropriateness 
of classifying Torquato Tasso as a Wellenhahdlung whose action 
is marked by a series of irregular waves rather than by a line 
that ascends to a single, sharply defined climax. And it becomes 
obvious why earlier attempts to analyze this drama according 
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to the scheme of Freytag failed to do it justice, and led to a 
distorted estimate of its dramatic quality. The author concludes, 
contrary to the opinions of such critics as Heinrich Diintzer, 
Franz Kern and Kuno Fischer, that the outcome of Torquato 
Tasso is tragic; moreover, she finds that although the structure 
is unique, it is entirely adequate, since it is suited to the content. 

Miss Engel’s painstaking study is a more convincing demon- 
stration of the importance of Saran’s classification of dramas 
and of his method than are some of the earlier attempts of his 
students which were published in the same series. 

The bibliography is inexact. It has no consistent classifica- 
tion, and is arranged neither chronologically nor alphabetically 
according to authors’ names. Typographical errors are Edmont 
(#43) and dramattische (#45). Lack of consistency occurs in 
such notations as Erster Band (#9), 28. Band (#29), 30. Bd. 
(#32), Bd. 5 (#33); 4. Aufl. (#5), Fiinfte Auflage (#15); hrsg. 
(#4), herausg. (#5); Jahrb. (#23), Jahrbuch (#31). Other in- 
consistencies occur in the punctuation and spelling of footnotes: 
p. 21, note 13—Ebenda: S.25; p. 22, note 15—Ebenda. S. 467; 
p. 22, note 18—Ebenda S. 117; p. 18, note 10—Grif S. 361; 
p. 69, note 13—Graef, S. 309. On page 17, footnote 2 is repeated. 
But although such inaccuracies betray the lack of a practiced 
eye, they do not detract from the value of the study as such. 


Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 





History OF NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. By Theodore J¢rgenson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xiii+559. 


A number of books dealing with individual Norwegian 
authors and separate periods in the history of Norwegian letters, 
especially the old and the modern, are available in English. 
This ambitious volume is, however, the first work in the English 
language surveying the whole field of Norwegian literature from 
the Runic age to our own day; and such a survey has been 
badly needed. 

Professor J¢rgenson is a historian as well as a student of 
literature and his approach to his subject is largely historical. 
Each one of the twenty parts of his book is preceded by an 
introduction sketching the cultural and literary background of 
the period; the individual writers are in turn interpreted against 
that background. This method gives a certain unity to the work 
and focuses the attention of the reader on the continued develop- 
ment of the nation concerned. Professor Jgrgenson clearly 
shows that there is continuity in Norwegian literature down 
through the ages, a fact often overlooked. Nevertheless, I can- 
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not help feeling, with some other reviewers, that the historical 
has at times been emphasized at the expense of the critical. 
Some of the biographical details might, I think, have given 
place to a more thorough literary evaluation. 

After a short chapter discussing the runes and their uses, 
seventy pages (chapters II-V) deal with the Eddic poems, the 
skalds, legend, law and history, and the Icelandic sagas, prob- 
ably a detailed enough treatment as several special works on 
Old Norse literature are to be had in English. The author claims 
much of the Old Icelandic literature for Norway; scholars con- 
tinue to disagree on that point; whatever its origin, this remark- 
able literature has been preserved in Iceland and there only, 
certainly a fundamental consideration. Saemund the Learned 
(inn fr60i) is twice referred to as Thorgilsson (pp. 14 and 15), 
obviously a slip of the pen for Sigftisson. It is inaccurate (p. 
17) to say that ‘“‘The literary people of the Viking North knew 
of four different poetic metres.’”’ What about hrynhent (hryn- 
jandi hétter) and runhenda? not to name other types of verse. 
The characterization of Snorri Sturluson is rather perfunctory 
and his important Heimskringla deserves a fuller estimate. In 
that connection one may ask: Why spell the names of Snorri 
and other Icelandic writezs, as well as Icelandic place names, in 
Norwegian? 

Chapters VI-VIII, on “The Literature of the Medieval 
Church,” ‘‘Folk Literature,” and ““Humanism and the Reforma- 
tion’? are adequate and highly informative for the English- 
speaking reader. The discussion of the folk-literature is effective 
and stimulating. ‘“Holberg and his Age’ and “The Growth of 
National Feeling’’ are the subjects of the next two chapters, 
sufficiently detailed and otherwise satisfactory; in the consider- 
ation of the great dramatist the biographical element is, how- 
ever, somewhat out of proportion. 

The remaining two thirds of his book (pp. 184-545) 
Professor Jérgenson wisely devotes to a thorough discussion of 
modern Norwegian literature, beginning with Henrik Werge- 
land. Unquestionably, this is the most valuable part of the work. 
Here is brought together a vast amount of information not only 
concerning Norwegian literature of the nineteenth century, but 
no less concerning the present-day literature of Norway. 
Twentieth century writers alone receive more than a hundred 
pages. Naturally, some of the author’s interpretations and ap- 
praisals of modern Norwegian writers may be challenged. 

Repetitions would have been avoided had the bibliographies, 
scattered throughout the book, been listed at the back; nor 
are they as full or as carefully chosen as one might wish. The 
following titles could for instance profitably be added to books 
listed in connection with the sections on Old Icelandic literature: 
Phillpotts: Edda and Saga (1931); Hermannsson: The Book of 
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the Icelanders (Islandica, xx, 1930); Magnusson: Lilja (The 
Lily, 1870); and Pilcher: An Icelandic Divine Comedy (Sélarlj63, 
1924); more English translations of the sagas might also well 
have been listed. A good index is provided and the make-up 
of the book is excellent. 

This comprehensive survey, although not faultless, and 
marred by misprints, is valuable alike as a college text and as 
a work of reference. It should stimulate interest in Norwegian 
literature throughout the English-speaking world. 


RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 
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PROFESSOR EDWARD BLIss REED’s Christmas Carols of The 
Sixteenth Century (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932) 
is a contribution to the Huntington Library Publications, con- 
sisting of facsimile editions of material from the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery. The chief portion of the 
text is a reproduction in collotype of the unique copy of Kele’s 
Christmas Carolles Newely Imprynted. The bibliographical 
problems which the little book presents Mr. Reed’s Introduction 
deals with expertly and its literary quality he has judiciously 
assessed. Sixteenth century Puritanism, it would seem, was 
strong enough to take the joy even out of carols. Supplementing 
Kele’s text are as many as fourteen pages of reproductions of 
pages in the British Museum and the Bodleian. These are as 
beautifully executed as the Huntington reproductions. In ad- 
dition to its textual care and factual completeness, Professor 
Reed’s edition presents a consideration of the problem of origins. 
Allowing for exceptional cases in which “Christmas Songs in 
their melodies or words, derive from the folk or are adaptations 
of folk-songs,”’ he argues that “‘noéls and Christmas carols are, 
as a whole, the work of priests and scholars.”” He here adapts 
to the problem of the English carols the conclusion of French 
scholars—e.g. Gastoué—that the Noéls were of liturgical origin, 
taking form in Latin before reaching vernacular versions. 

In the same series as Mr. Reed’s Christmas Carols have ap- 
peared an edition of Mary of Nimmegen by Professor Harry 
Morgan Ayres and Professor Adriaan Jacob Barnouw. (Har- 
vard Press, 1932), and Professor H. E. Rollins’ edition of 
Brittons Bowre of Delights 1591 (Harvard Press, 1933). The 
story of Mary of Nimmegen—described by the editors as “‘a 
female prototype of Faust and Tannhiuser’’—exists in a Dutch 
drama and an English prose narrative. Of the Dutch version, 
we have already a translation by Professor Ayres. The relation 
of the two versions seems to be still a matter of controversy. 
The editors do not take space in their /ntroduction to consider 
this question but direct their readers to the pertinent articles 
of Miss Kronenberg and Professor Barnouw. In the second book 
here noticed Mr. Rollins adds to his long list of expertly edited 
anthologies an edition of what he describes as ‘‘one of the most 
interesting poetical miscellanies of the Elizabethen period and 
one of the rarest books in the English language.’ It is the long 
inaccessible Britwell Library copy of Brittons Bowre of Delights, 
acquired by Mr. Huntington in 1919. Mr. Rollins has written 
for his edition an Introduction of some seventeen pages in which 
will be found a full description of the 1597—the so-called second— 
edition of the Bowre, an account of the connection of the printer 
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Richard Jones with the two editions, and a consideration of the 
contents of 1591, with reference to metre, authorship, etc. The 
edition is richly annotated and furnished with an Index of 
First Lines and an Index of Names and Titles. 

B.S. ¥. f. 


Proressor J. MILTON FRENCH’s edition of George Wither’s 
History of the Pestilence, 1625 (Harvard University Press, 1932) 
makes generally available for the first time the original version— 
now in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge 
—of what in 1628 was printed by Wither himself as Britain’s 
Remembrancer. The later and augmented version was published 
by the Spenser Society as long ago as 1880. Mr. French gives 
us in excellent facsimile reproduction specimen pages of the 
Pepysian manuscript and points out summarily the differences 
between the two versions. He surveys, too, in his Introduction 
the plague literature of the seventeenth century. In his Notes 
he has restricted editorial comment to difficulties in the hand- 
writing, a very few obscure expressions, Biblical parallels, and 
a few illustrative references to contemporary writings. 


H. S. V. J. 


Dre DeutscHe SprAcHE. Von S. Feist. Kurzer Abriss der 
Geschichte unserer Muttersprache von der iltesten Zeit bis zur 
Gegenwart. 2. vollkommen neubearbeitete und erweiterte Aufl. 
Miinchen: Max Huber-Verlag, 1933. viii+375 pp. Paper M. 
7. 20. 

Externally this work has little resemblance to the first edition 
(Stuttgart, F. Lehmann, 1906, 236 pp.)—it is on better paper 
and is in larger type and format. Within, too, it is clear that 
the additions have doubled the text. An example of this expan- 
sion is the section on the literary monuments of OHG which 
now gives in the original and in translation the Merseburg 
charms, the Strassburg oaths, and some lines from the Hilde- 
brandslied; also the paternoster in two dialects. The elements 
of OHG and MHG grammar are worked into the history as 
before. In the old edition about half of the space was devoted 
to the history of NHG; in the present form this period fills about 
two-thirds of the volume and is illustrated by word-lists and 
numerous specimens of texts. 

A work which aims to cover so much in small space need 
not apologize for touching only upon the main points. However, 
in the new chapter on historical syntax this brevity a serious 
disadvantage. On page 305 the author repeats from the old 
edition (page 206) his strong and eminently sensible words 
in favor of giving up Fraktur type and capitalization of com- 
mon nouns. 
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The book would be useful in America for the advanced 
undergraduate or first-year graduate student who had had, say, 


a semester of MHG. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 


In Lautlehre der ae Hexameron-Homilie des Abtes Ailfric, a 
Leipzig dissertation, Theodor Géhler aims to present the 
phonology of this late West Saxon text, on the basis of the Craw- 
ford edition (1921). There is first an account of the various 
MSS, pp. 18-25, which is followed by a discussion of the vocal- 
ism of the stressed syllables, pp. 26-111, and the weak vowels 
and the consonants, pp. 112-160. There follows a supplement 
on the language of the Glosses, pp. 161-167; finally the results 
of the investigation are summarized. That the original was 
late West Saxon is seen in the fact that all the MSS agree in 
fundamental WS characteristics, pp. 170-171. But there are 
also many differences; some of these are merely scribal, but 
others are dialectal. On the basis of these the author attempts 
to determine the place of origin of the MSS: X and C represent 
the southwestern shires (Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon); MS A belongs to a border region be- 
tween East and West Mercian (Leicester, Northampton, Buck- 
ingham); MS B he inclines to assign to Essex-Middlesex. As to 
date all MSS are from the XIIth century; the original he dates 
in the end of the Xth century. 

Unfortunately several omissions of leaves (and repetition of 
leaves) occur in the parts pp. 65-79, so that the discussion of 
several of the long vowels and some diphthongs are lacking; for 
this the author has no blame. Dr. Géhler has made a valuable 
contribution to our information about that interesting period: 
the closing phase of West Saxon and the transition to Middle 
English. Publishers: Weida i. Thiiringen. 1933. 

F, 


Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caithness and Suth- 
erland, Vol. IX, Part IV, 1933, contains various items of Shet- 
land and Orkney folklore: an account of an Orkney wedding in 
1847, from a letter of Feb. 12th, that year; an article on Shetland 
music by J. C. Smith, pp. 208-211; an article on “‘Candlemas”’ 
by John Mowat, pp. 225-230; one on “A Caithness Shop in 
1806,’’ also by John Mowat; and an article on “The Fiscal Antiq- 
uities of Orkney and Shetland,” pp. 234-252, by A. W. John- 
ston. Edward Charlton’s Journal of an Expedition to Shetland 
in June, July and August, 1834, is continued. There are also a 
number of reviews. The O. L. Miscellany is published by the 
Viking Society for Northern Research, University College, 
Gower St., W.C.I., London; Mr. A. W. Johnston is Honorary 
Secretary of the society. 

F, 
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Fornorskningen av vart spradk og forutsetningene for den by 
Didrik Arup Seip offers in brief form a history of the successive 
phases of the movement for the nationalization of the literary 
language of Norway (and the language of cultured intercourse). 
In Norway the ‘received standard’ is in a special situation, and 
the problem a much more complicated one than it is in some 
other countries. Of this the author tells in a chapter on ‘‘Hvor- 
dan trengte Dansk inn i Norge.” There are further chapters on 
“Interessen for norsk sprak lever i nedgangstiden,” “Opgang 
og fortsat nedgang,”’ ““Nordmennene ¢gnsker sterkere et norsk 
sprak etter 1814,” and “Henrik Wergeland og fornorskningen.”’ 
The two closing chapters deal with the work of Aasen and K. 
Knudsen, and the more recent past. The book is published by 
J. M. Stenersen Forlag, Oslo (1933, pp. 74). F. 


ANDREAS HevsLErR’s Altislindisches Elementarbuch in this 
third edition, 1932, follows closely the 2nd (1921) edition; but 
the results of new investigations have been utilized, thus bring- 
ing it down to date. The Bibliography has been rewritten and 
considerably extended. I miss here, however, under ‘“Schwach- 
tonige Vokale’’ Neckel’s article in Betirdge, XxXvItt. 

A distinguishing feature of Heusler’s book is the full treat- 
ment of the syntax which makes up considerable more than one- 
third of the grammar (Bibliography, etc., pp. 1-11; Lautlehre, 
12-60; Formenlehre, 61-109; Zur Satzlehre, 110-191). And yet 
the first two parts are adequate for a first course in the subject. 
An excellent book that will, I doubt not, continue for a long 
time to be a favorite in Old Icelandic (Old Norse) courses in 
this country. 


F. 
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